DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1951 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Pat McCarran (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators McCarran, McKellar, Ellender, Hill, and 
Kilgore. 

Also present: Senator Green. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 
INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS CoMMISSION 


STATEMENTS OF JOSIAH MARVEL, JR., CHAIRMAN, INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION; PETER J. CONNOLLY, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION; ORLANDO 
A. SIMMES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
COMMISSION; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SEC- 
RETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator McCarran. The committee will be in order. 

How many personnel is in the Office of the Commissioners? 

Mr. Marve. In Washington, Senator? 

Senator McCarran. I have here before me page 463 of your justi- 
fication, and [I am just taking it as it is presented to me. I take it 
that is the case. 

Mr. Wiieer. There are six positions in the Office of the Chairman. 

Senator McCarran, Six? 

Mr. Witser. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And they consist of what? 

Mr. Marve. They consist of the three Commissioners. 

Senator McCarran. There are three Commissioners? 

Mr. Marve. There are three Commissioners, each one having a 
secretary. 

Senator McCarran. What is each Commissioner paid in the way 
of salary? 
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Mr. Marve. The Commissioners are paid $15,000 each, which is 
provided for in the act. 

Senator McCarran. And the secretaries are paid how much? 

Mr. Marve. Two are paid $4,600 and one $4,725. 

Senator McCarran. $4,600? 

Mr. Marve.. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. In the Office of the General Counsel I notice 
that there are three personnel. 

Mr. Marve. That has been changed, Senator, and only two per- 
sons are in that office, the general counsel and a secretary. 

Senator McCarran. What qualifications are necessary for the 
general counsel? 

Mr. Marve. He has to have the qualifications required by grad: 
GS-15. 

Senator McCarran. Well, now, that does not give me a bit of 
enlightenment. Tell me what that is. I am not familiar with the 
civil-service ratings. 

Mr. Marve. | think I had better ask someone more familiar 
with the civil-service ratings than I am to explain that to you. Mr 
Simmes. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Simmes. The qualifications for the general counsel of the 
International Claims Commission is that he must have had sufficient 
experience to be top-level legal adviser to the three commissioners on 
points of both domestic and international law involved in the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act. 

Senator McCarran. How is that established? 

Mr. Simmes. Through the testing of the qualifications by the 
Department of State, sir, we being a part of the Department of Stati 

Senator McCarran. He has to be a graduate of an accredited law 
school? 

Mr. Simmes. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And have the experience? 

Mr. Simmes. I have forgotten the number of years of actual 
practical experience. 

Senator McCarran. Experience in what? 

Mr. Simmes. In the general practice of law. 

I might say, sir, that the general counsel is here. 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


Senator McCarran. What was your experience before you wen! 
into this position? 

Mr. Connouiy. Senator, | started to study law in 1924 in the 
Brooklyn Law School of St. Lawrence University. I graduated from 
law school in 1927 and in 1944 I received the degree of master of 
laws from the Catholic University in Washington. I was admitted 
to the practice of law in the State of New York in 1928. I was engaged 
in private practice from 1928 until 1934 when I was appointed as ar 
attorney in the Office of the Solicitor of the Post Office Department 

Senator McCarran. The Post Office Department? 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What salary did vou get there? 
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Mr. Conno ty. I started, as I recall, at approximately $3,800 a 
year. I remained in that position until September of 1944. At that 
time I believe my salary was approximately $4,800. I then came to 
the United States Senate Special Committee Investigating the 
National Defense Program when Senator Mead was chairman of the 
committee. | was appointed by him executive assistant to the 
chairman and assistant counsel to the committee and remained with 
the committee until the spring of 1947. 

Senator McCarran. Who was the chairman? 

Mr. Connoutiy. The chairman was Senator James M. Mead of 
New York. I went back to the Post Office Department in the spring 
of 1947 and remained there until November of 1950 when I trans- 
ferred to the International Claims Commission. 

Senator McCarran. What was your salary in the Post Office 
Department? 

Mr. Connouty. I think it was $9,200 when I left to transfer to my 
present position. 

Senator McCarran. In the Post Office when you went back? 

Mr. Connouiy. | was then Assistant Solicitor. When I went back 
in 1947 | went back at a slightly decreased salary from what I was 
getting with the Senate War Investigating Committee. 

Senator McCarran. What was the nature of your practice in 
New York? 

Mr. Connouiy. General private practice. 

Senator McCarran. What was the nature of the practice, generally 
speaking? 

Mr. Connouiy. The usual work involved real-estate law, negli- 
gence cases, estates, and similar work arising in the general practice 
of law. 

Senator McCarran. Did you try cases? 

Mr. ConNOLLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You were engaged in the trial of cases? 

Mir. Connouiy. Yes, sir; the trial of cases, both in the State and 
Federal courts in New York City. During my early years in the Post 
Office Department I was principally engaged in trial work in the en- 
forcement of the postal fraud, lottery, and obscenity statutes. In my 
later years with the Post Office Department I was Assistant Solicitor 
in charge of legislative matters for the Post Office Department and | 
represented the Postmaster General and the Department before the 
Congress. 

In addition to that, I am an instructor on the faculty of the law 
school at Catholic University. I teach New York pleading and prac- 
tice and bankruptcy. 

Senator McCarran. Your salary now is what? 

Mr. Connouiy. $10,000. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I note that in the Office of the Executive 
Director there are seven personnel. Will you break that down, please? 

Mr. Marve. There is again another change, sir. There are only 
six. We have eliminated one. 

That consists of the Executive Director 

Senator McCarran. Now, just tell me what he does; you have the 
three Commissioners, each of whom has the secretary. ‘Then you 
have a counsel. How many secretaries do you have? 

Mr. Connouiy. Just one. 
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Senator McCarran. Now, we have an executive director—Office 
of the Executive Director. 

Mr. Marvev. He is the chief administrative officer of the 
Commission. 

Senator McCarran. Administrative officer? 

Mr. Marve. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you clarify that a little for us? 

Mr. Marve. Well, he has the job of the preparation of the agenda 
and of the minutes of the meetings of the Commissioners. He has 
the job of the publication of the semiannual reports which the Com- 
missioners are required to make to the Congress. He has the job of 
preparing the budget and fiscal matters of the Commission as well as 
supervising those. He has the job of certifying to the Treasury 
Department the vouchers for the payment of any awards. He has 
responsibility for the receipt and the docketing of all the claims 
which are filed with this Commission. He has supervision of the 
over-all correspondence, which is quite voluminous. He is required 
to notify claimants of decisions of the Commission. 

He represents the Commission in its dealings with other depart- 
ments of the Government. 


NUMBER OF CLAIMS FILED 


Senator McCarran. How many claims have been filed up to date; 
do you know? 

Mr. Marve. Yes, sir. There are 787. 

Senator McCarran. Those are claims? 

Mr. Marve. Yes, si 

Senator McCarran. There are two sets of claims, as was indicated 
yesterday. 

Mr. Marver. We mentioned two sets of claims, Senator. Actually 
no claims have been filed in the Panama matter. 

Senator McCarran. That was seven hundred and what? 

Mr. Marve. 787 claims totaling over $52 million. Those claims 
have been filed by people against the Yugoslavian fund. 

Senator McCarran. Does the Executive Director have anything 
to do with determining the validity of those claims? 

Mr. Marvev. Nothingat all. Only the Commissioners are charged 
with that duty. 

PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


Senator McCarran. Let me say to you that this set-up rather 
impresses me as though it had been set up for perpetuity, and I do 
not think it was ever intended to be anything but temporary. The 
way it is set up here, I ami wondering whether you have in mind a 
perpetual claims commission. If you have, I am just wondering 
what the justification for perpetuity may be. It surely has a well- 
greased machine. I don’t mean that in an invidious sense. 

Mr. Marve. The set-up which you have noticed has been made 
so as to deal in what we consider the best way with the business of the 
Commission, which is the adjudication of these claims. As to any 
desire to perpetuate ourselves, I don’t think that exists. And if it did, 
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it would be a futile one because we are totally dependent upon the 
appropriations act and the will of Congress. We are only in existence 
so long as the legislative authority exists. 

Under the present law, the President can at any time discontinue 
this Commission. 

Senator McCarran. It was set up by statute. 

Mr. Marve. Yes; by statute. 

Senator McCarran. And it now has submitted to it seven hundred- 
odd claims of American citizens, and, of course, it is supposed to 
dispose of those claims within a reasonable time. 

Mr. Marveu. The act expressly says they must be disposed of 
within 4 years. 

Senator McCarran. Now, how many do you dispose of per year? 

Mr. Marvet. We have nothing to go on as to that, sir. The dead- 
line for the filing of the Yugoslav claims does not expire until this 
Saturday, the 30th of June. 

Senator McCarran. The 30th of June would be the deadline for 
the filing of claims? 

Mr. Marve. Yes, sir; that will be the deadline. 

Senator McCarran. Then you have not attempted to dispose of 
any of the claims as yet? 

Mr. Marver. We have not attempted to dispose of any for the 
reason that we have not received back from Yugoslavia certain evi- 
dence which we feel is necessary to have before disposing of any of 
these claims. 

Senator McCarran. Now, when is your period of service up? 
That is 4 years from when? 


PERIOD OF COMMISSION’S OPERATION 


Mr. Marve t. Section 6 of Public Law 455, which created this 
Commission, states: 

The Commission shall complete its affairs in connection with settlement of 
United States-Yugoslav claims arising under the Yugoslav claims agreement of 
1948 not later than 4 years following the effective date of this act. 

Chairman McKetiar. What is the effective date of the act? 

Mr. Marvent. March 10, 1950. 

Senator McCarran. That would be March 10, 1954. 

Mr. Marve. Then the act goes on to say: 

Provided, That nothing in this provision shall be construed to limit the life of the 
Commission, or its authority to act on future agreements which may be effected 
under the provisions of this legislation. 

I think the act itself answers your inquiry. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. I am just wondering how you construe 
the last language you read. 

Mr. Marveu. I construe that to mean that, under this act, if the 
executive branch of the Government concludes agreements with 
foreign countries such as Hungary or Poland or Czechoslovakia, under 
which agreements a lump-sum amount is paid to the United States 
Government in settlement of all claims of American nationals for 
property in that particular country, which has been nationalized, if 
such agreements are made, then I construe the provision I had just 
read to mean that the Commission continues in existence to adjudicate 
claims under subsequent agreements. 
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I will say that none has been concluded since the Panamanian 
agreement. 


CLAIMS EVALUATION AND INVESTIGATIONS DIVISION 


Senator McCarran. Now, the Claims Evaluation and Investiga- 
tions Division has seven personnel. What do they do? 

Mr. Marvev. That has been changed, Senator, and that consists 
only of three persons. 

Senator McCarran. Three? 

Mr. Marve.. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? 

Mr. Marver. Those are the people who have to do with recom- 
mending to the Commissioners, through the Solicitor, a figure, an 
amount which they believe a claim should have placed on it. In 
other words, they analyze the evidence which has to do with the 
value of the particular property of the claimant who is before the 
Commission. 

Senator McCarran. Now, isn’t that infringing or touching on the 
work of the Commissioners themselves? 

Mr. Marve. It may. 

Senator McCarran. Is that a predecision? 

Mr. Marvev. As I stated, it may; but, as a practical matter, these 
particular three people are involved in obtaining and checking rather 
on the amount that the claimant asserts as the value of the claim. 

Senator McCarran. The claimant asserts the value of his claim? 

Mr. Marvev. That is right. This act contemplates that there 
will be a protector of the funds. The philosophy, I think, back of 
this act is that a portion of this Commission which is set up under the 
Solicitor will protect the fund and be the adversary party to the 
claimant. 

Under the act, you see, there is a provision for the reversion of any 
money that is not paid out to American claimants to the Yugoslavian 
Government. This particular branch of the Commission is the 
opposing party, if you want to put it that way, to the claimant in 
trying to hold down the amount the claimant is going to get. These 
investigations of evaluation are in an adversary position, and the) 
try to analyze the evidence so as to present to the Commission another 
side from which = claimant presents. 

Senator McCarran. Did you say that this constituted the counsel 
against the aeeaie? 

Mr. Marve. The Solicitor constitutes the counsel against thi 
claimant. In that way they don’t advise the Commission but rather 
present the other side of the case to the Commission. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, will you permit me to clear up the 
record? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. Do you want it off the record? 

Mr. Witper. No; I want to clarify the record. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


PERSONNEL 
Mr. Wixser. I believe the Chairman has been dealing in terms of 


filled positions, rather than the total number of positions requested. 
The request is still as indicated on page 463. 
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Senator McCarran. That would be seven? 

Mr. WILBER. Seven positions for this office. 

Senator McCarran. There are three now? 

Mr. WitzBer. There are three on duty at the present time. 

Senator McCarran. And no claims have been decided at the present 
time? 

Mr. WitBer. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. So they haven’t been overly worked have 
they? 

Mr. Marve. Well, they have analyzed 273 claims. They have 
been doing some work. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. What do you mean by ‘analyzing’? 

Mr. Marve.. They have prepared a report as to their evaluation 
of the claims. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you have such a report you can file 
with the committee? 

Mr. Marve.. | assume we have. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. We would like to have it. 


FIELD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Marve. I must correct the record on that. What we have 
done is that we have sent to the field branch to Yugoslavia their 
analyses and we have asked the field branch to check on that from the 
factual point of view so we have no final reports. 

Senator McCarran. The field branch consists of 

Mr. Marve t. The field branch consists of five people. 

Senator McCarran. Five people? 


Mr. Marve. Yes; at the present time. 
Senator McCarran. We discussed the field branch yesterday. | 
believe. 
OFFICE OF SOLICITOR 


We come now to the Office of the Solicitor. Now, we have the Office 
of the General Counsel—and, mind vou, this is a Commission to deal 
vith claims—-and now comes the Office of the Solicitor. The General 
Counsel gets $10,000. In the Office of the Solicitor there are 10 
persons. 

What amount does the Solicitor get? 

\Ir. Marven. He gets $10,000. 

Senator McCarran. He has a salary of $10,000 and he 

‘rsonnel. Is that correct? It is so stated here. 

Mr. Marve. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. What do they do? 

Mr. Marver. Those 10 people are adversary to the claimants. 

Senator McCarran. They are adversary? 

Mr. Marve. That is right; to the claimant 

Senator McCarran. Well now, then the Clans, Valuation 
nvestigation Division was the adversary partys 


rOTAL PERSONNEL 
Mr. Manrvev. They work together with the Solicitor. In other 
vords, the adversary group consists of the seven positions, of which 
mly three are filled, in the Claims, Valuation, and Investigations 
Division, plus the 10 in the Office of the Solicitor. 
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In other words, we ask authority for 17 people to be opposed 
at the present time, 787 claims. 

Senator McCarran. So the total number of positions filled or no! 
filled as the case may be is 39? 

Mr. Marvew. Thirty-nine, of which thirty-four are filled. 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Did you have as many as that last year? 

Mr. Marve.. No, sir. 

Mr. Witper. The same number of positions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is that? 

Mr. Wiiser. The same number of positions are authorized fo: 
the current fiscal year. 

Senator ELLeEnpER. How many did you actually have employed” 

Mr. Marve . Last year I think we had about six people. I can’t 
tell you precisely. 

Mr. Wizzer. It now appears, Mr. Chairman, that we will be 
saving approximately $90,000 out of the current year’s appropria- 
tion. We will be turning that back to the Treasury because of the 
unfilled positions. 

SOLICITOR OF CLAIMS 


Senator McCarran. Now, I am reading from page 701 of the 
House Hearings. Mr. Preston is inquiring: 

Mr. Preston. Have you observed any evidence of attorneys soliciting claims 
to present to the Commission, which frequently happens in the case of these 
commissions? 

Mr. Marve. There are some indications of that which are being investigated 
I have had brought to my attention some notices that had been published in some 
newspapers in Yugoslav communities in America. That matter is now under 
investigation. I am aware of the possibility of that, and we are attempting to 
eliminate it before it actually occurs. 

What do you mean by that answer? Will you give us the full 
explanation of it? 

Mr. Marve -. If I may go off the record for that, Senator, I will 
be most happy to. 

Senator McCarran. All right. You may make your explanation 
off the record first, but I may change my mind and have it put back 
on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman McKetiar. How many claims do you say you have 
passed on in the last year and 3 months? 

Mr. Marve. We have not passed on any claims. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. You have not passed on any claims in 
the last vear and 3 months? 

Mr. Marve. We have not been in existence that long. We came 
into existence on the 28th of August of last year. 

Chairman McKetuiar. It was March 10, I believe you stated a 
while ago. 

Mr. Marvec. But the President did not name the Commissioners 
until August 10. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Since August 10 it is almost 1 year. Let 
me say that it just looks to me like you are spreading this out. Why 
have you not considered these claims before? 

Why have you not spent more time in disposing of claims? 

When are you going to dispose of them? 

Mr. Marve. The people have until Saturday, the 30th of June, 
to file these claims. 
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Chairman McKeuiar. When are you going to dispose of them? 

Mr. Marve.. As soon as we possibly can. W can only keep the 
field branch in Yugoslavia for a period of 2 years under the present 
agreement with the Yugoslavian Government, so that we have to get 
all the information out of there within that time. They have been 
there since February. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many people have you had there? 

Mr. Marve.. There are now five people there, sir. 

Senator McCarran. | notice here the Foreign Service differential 
for living and quarters. I think we discussed that yesterday. 

Mr. Marve.. 1 think Mr. Wilber can explain that better than | 
ean. He is more familiar with that. 

Mr. Wiuser. As the chairman indicated, we did go over that 
yesterday. 

Senator McCarran. Yes. I do not want to go over that ground 
again. 

You have a payment in excess of the 52 weeks. That comes up 
under the leap year again; is that right? 

Mr. Wiiper. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That is for the extra day’s 
duty in this particular activity. 

Senator McCarran. Anyway, they do not miss anything, I notice 
that. 

Chairman McKeuiar. It seems to me you want to appoint some- 
body to represent the Government in this matter. The Government 
has a very great interest when you asked last year or last year spent 
$179,300 and this year you want $265,000. It does seem to me that 
the Government needs a lawyer to look after its interests as against 
your Commission. 

Mr. Marven. This is not costing the Government anything, 
Senator. The money is coming out of the awards. 

Chairman McKe.uar. We will just put in there a provision, as | 
said before, that none of this money is coming out of the Treasury of 
the United States. That is the best way to handle that. 

Senator McCarran. All right. Are there any other questions, 
Senators? 

Chairman McKeuuar. No; I believe not. 

Senator ELLENDER. I have just one question. As I understood 

ir. Wilber, of this $179,000 which we appropriated last year, $90,000 
will go back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Witser. Of the $240,000 that was appropriated, approximately 
$90,000 will go back. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Did you have a supplemental? How did 
you get the additional amount? 

Mr. Wiitper. No, supplemental, Mr. Chairman. The total appro- 
priated for this year’s operation was $240,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. Did you have a supplemental? 

Mr. Witser. This was a supplemental in 1950. That covered the 
2 months in 1950 plus the full year in 1951. Now, of that amount, 
because we have not been able to recruit staff as fast as we thought we 
would be able to, we will have a saving of about $90,000. 

Senator ELLENDER. $90,000? 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir. 
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Chairman McKetiar. You say “about.’’ Do you not have th 
amount? As poora man as Iam, I look after my balance in the bank. 

Senator McCarran. Did I not give you $400,000 yesterday? 

Chairman McKe ttar. I do not remember. 

You say “about.” I wish some of you could have heard Mr 
McCloy this morning when he gave us a wonderful statement. He 
knew his business and he knew what he was doing. 

According to this, you have spent $154,000 for this year, which is 
not far from $179,000, and all of it for personnel. It was for salaries 
and you have not done anything. You have not passed upon any 
claims. You have not accomplished anything. If your work was 
stopped right now, the Government would be just where it was whe: 
you started. 

Senator McCarran. What do you think, gentlemen? When thes: 
claims are all filed, which is by next Saturday, you will have abou! 
two hundred-odd claims that have already been passed on by on 
branch of the Commission. They will have been passed on by tl: 
Office of the Solicitor or rather by the Claims, Evaluation, and In- 
vestigations Division. They will be ready for action by the Com- 
missioners. How long do you think it will take to wind this up 
just as a guess? 

Mr. Marve -. It will depend entirely, Senator, in my opinion, upon 
the extent of cooperation we will get from the Yugoslavian officials 
If they will supply us with the documents we have asked for, we can 
do this job very speedily. But the Yugoslavian officials act in 
way different from many American officials, and at times have bee: 
very difficult. 

Senator McCarran. All right. I think that is all, gentlemen 
Thank you very much. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; THURMAN L 
BARNARD, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR SPECIAL 
PROJECTS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; CHARLES M. HULTEN. 
GENERAL MANAGER, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES; WILLIAM L. GRENOBLE, EXECU- 
TIVE STAFF, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACTIVITIES; CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER 
SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
AND EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 


STATE 
BUDGET ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION 


Senator McCarran. Next we have before us the ‘Internations 
information and educational activities,’ the program to be taken up 
by the committee. This is the largest single program in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

For the next fiscal year the budget estimate is in the amount o! 
$115 million. Pages 466 and 467 of the justifications will be inserted 
in the record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 
Y 9, { , Jiscal yea z 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act 


OOo 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951 


SA0 


Add 
Foreign currency (counterpart funds 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951 
Prior-year balance available in 1951 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Departn 


1 


Vailable in 1951, pursuant to Suppl 
2, 000 
748 


Total available 
Deduct 
Savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759 
Comparative transfer to 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration’ 
paid by GSA 
“General supply fund, General Services Administr 
charges on procurements effected 
rransfer to ““Expenses, international development, Executi 
President’? pursuant to ch. XI, title I, Publi 
Construction funds for establishment of 1 
Dollars 
1951 appropriation 
Prior-year balance available 
Counterpart funds, 1951 appropr 


1, OOO, O00 


ition’ 


Base for 1952 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952 


By projects or functions 


Radio broadcasting 
Press and publications 
Motion pictures 
Office of Director, Inter 
national Information 
Libraries and institutes 
Exchange of persons 
Office of Director, Educa 
tional Exchange 
Overseas mission activi 
sory staff 
partmenta 


informat 


( general manager 
Public Affair regic ] 
bureau staff 

Scientifi ind technic 
program (noneconomi 
Administrative support 


160 


11, O80, 787 17. 455, S48 


Total requirements 5 37 712. oO 70. 148. 637 11 


OO). OOM) 


Total estimate of Appropr 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANC! 


Senator McCarran. This is a tremendous sum of money you are 
requesting, and we will have to go into it in detail to determine 
whether the amount you are requesting is justifie “al. 

Will you kindly state your name and position? 

Mr. Barrerr. Edward W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State for 


Public Affairs. 
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Senator McCarran. Is this generally called the Voice of America 

Mr. Barrerr. What is that, sir? 

Senator McCarran. Is this generally called the Voice of America? 

Mr. Barrerr. It includes the Voice of America; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. All right, Mr. Secretary, will you proceed to 
justify the request? 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared state 
ment. If agreeable to you, I will read that, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You may high light it and have the entire 
statement included in the record, or you may read from it, as you wish. 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir. I think it may help to clarify th 
whole program if I give you the main parts of this. 

Senator McCarran. You do not mind if we stop you, as you go 
along, to inquire? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is perfectly all right, siz 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. CHarrMAN. we are here today to support an appropriation 
request of $115 million to continue the operation of what has been 
known as this country’s campaign of truth in the fiscal year 1952. 

We are also prepared to justify an appropriation request of $87,- 
966,061 which was submitted as part of a supplemental request to 
this committee on April 17, 1951, for the engineering and construction 
of radio facilities only. 

If you approve, Mr. Chairman, I should like to divide our presenta- 
tion into two parts and go right ahead with the first part of the esti- 
mate which is the part that you have referred to. 

Then, if the committee pleases, after we have finished with that, 
we can present the justifications for the supplemental estimates. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Barrerr. Now, of this operating budget of $115 million, ap- 
proximately $100 million or 87 percent represents the amount neces- 
sary to continue the program through the fiscal year 1952 at the 
operating level approved by the Congress last fall and which will have 
been reached by June 30, 1951. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. How many personnel have you in that now 

Mr. Barrerr. How many in personnel? 

Senator McCarran. All over. 

Mr. Barrerr. At the present time the total program personne! 
is 6,900 persons and another 1,270 who have been selected for par- 
ticular jobs and pending entrance on duty. 

Senator McCarran. It is about 7,000 in one category and 1,000 
in another? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right, sir. It is 6,900 in one and 1,270 in 
the other. That is a total of 8,170 program personnel. 

Senator McCarran. Where do these approximately 8,000 people 
operate? 

Mr. Barrett. They operate all over the world, sir, in each country 
where we have an information mission which total in excess of 70. 
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INFORMATION MISSIONS 


Senator McCarran. What do you mean by “information mission?” 

Mr. Barrett. The- information missions are the United States 
information and educational exchange program staffs attached to the 
State Department missions abroad. 

Senator McCarran. They are separate and apart from the regular 
State Department personnel? 

Mr. Barretr. No, sir; they are part of it. 

Senator McCarran. They are part of it? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. | have a habit of regarding State Department 
personnel abroad as those who are connected with an embassy or a 
consulate, and so forth. Now, are they connected with those? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. They work under the immediate direction 
of the ambassador. Many of them are housed in the embassy. 

The information centers are often either in the embassies or attached 
to the embassies, and the staffs work as part of the embassy set-up. 

Mr. Wiiper. They operate under the Foreign Service Act, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Wiiper. They operate under the personnel categories of the 
Foreign Service Act. 

Senator McCarran. When did this group of personnel come into 
existence as employees of the Government? 

Mr. Barretrr. Of the Government? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 


\ir. HumEusiNe. | would say that that category came in, Mr. 
Chairman, probably under the act of 1946. I think you would con- 
sider that that came into the framework of the Foreign Service then, 
although they came into the Department right after the war. 

Even before that we had certain small information activities. 


BACKGROUND OF INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Iam just trying to find out how this mushroom 
started to grow. 

\ir. Witser. This was the successor to the Office of War Infor- 
mation, which was a war agency and which was transferred into the 
Department in 1946. 

Mr. Barrerr. And you had the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, of the Nelson Rockefeller organization, which, as you will 
recall, was brought into the Department at the same time. 

Senator McCarran. Now, the Department of War Information 
vrew up during the Second World War; is that right? 

\ir. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Now, you have absorbed that group? 

\ir. Barrerr. A portion of that group was absorbed, as I under- 
stand it. J was not here at the time. It was absorbed into the State 
Department, along with a portion of the Nelson Rockefeller organi- 
zation, the Coordinator of Inter-American atfairs. 

Chairman McKertuar. How many from each one of those organs 
zations? 
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Mr. Wizper. I can give you that information, Mr. Chairman 
From the Office of War Information there were 7,482 who came into 
the Department in 1946. 

Senator McCarran. Well, that is just abouf all there was. 

Mr. Wiiper. There were also the inter-American affairs functions, 
which were cultural in character. 

Senator McCarran. That was a separate entity? 

Mr. Witper. That was a separate entity. 

Senator McCarran. And that was also absorbed? 

Mr. Wixger. There were 1,232 positions from that group. 

Senator McCarran. That is how that group originated; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wiiser. In the State Department. 

Mr. Humetsine. I think I should point out there, Mr. Chairman, 
that after the war a great many of these agencies, the President 
decided, should be liquidated by the State Department; that is, these 
war programs that were not going to be continued. 

By Executive order, he lumped all of these agencies into the Depart- 
ment. At one time we had here in Washington, I believe, along about 
1945 and 1946, about 13,000 people, just here in Washington. 

Senator McCarran. That was for liquidation? 

Mr. Humetsine. For liquidation purposes. We liquidated most 
of those. 

Senator McCarran. The liquid became rather solid; did it not? 

Mr. Hume sine. In certain cases; but most of this is a new program 
with new personnel. <A few of the OWI personnel are still employed 
in certain segments of the operation, but mainly these are new pe ople 
that have been approved in succeeding authorizations from the Con- 
ETess. 

I don’t want you to think that we have all of that old wartime agency 
intact there, because we do not. 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATION OF INFORMATION PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Let me follow another trend of thought here 
As to this 8,000 that you now have, what has been done toward de- 
termining their qualifications from the standpoint of loyalty to the 
United States? 

Mr. Barretrr. Every one of them under the Smith-Mundt Act of 
1948 is subjected to a full field investigation by the FBI. 

Is there anything you want to add to that, Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humersrne. Mr. Chairman, generally what we do for these 
people is that we carry on or rather have the FBI carry on a complete 
investigation. Based on that investigation, we make an evaluation 
of that report to see whether we will employ them. To my knowledge 
at the present time—all of these things are subject to new informa- 
tion—I do not know of anyone in the program who is not loyal at 
the present time. 

Now, if anything would ever come out to show that any people 
were disloval we would get rid of them. 

But on the present basis of the evaluations and so forth, all th 
people in the program appear to be loyal Americans. 

Chairman McKertiar. You have never gotten rid of anyone? 

Mr. Humesine. Sir? 
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Chairman McKetuiar. You have never gotten rid of anyone for 

that reason? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Who are they? Will you give us the names 

of them? 

Senator McCarran. Wait a minute, Mr. Humelsine. The Senator 

nes reference to this group. You said that you never got rid of any 
eof them. Then you said that you have in the Department. Now, 
I von | like you to confine yourself to this group, if you please. 

_ Mr. HuMELSINE. Senator, I would like to check my records and 
ive you a full report on this particular program. I would have to 
oo back over my records, and in detail, to make absolutely sure I was 
viving you factual information. 


WITHHOLDING OF LOYALTY REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE 


Senator McCarran. I have just one other question. I suppose | 
will meet with the same answer. Could you give to this committee 
the reports on these persons? 

Mr. HuMmetsine. Senator, | am under the same restrictions on 
this as I am with respect to the rest of the Department in that the 
President, by Executive order, makes that decision himself, and we 
are not allowed individual discretion in that matter. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, we cannot have their loyalty 
reports? 

Mr. Humetsine. Not unless the President himself personally ap- 
proves of your having them. 

Chairman McKe iar. I want to give you a little advice right here. 

Mr. HumE.sine. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. You had better get the advice of the Presi- 
dent to give you instructions to give this committee knowledge of 
these things. If you don’t, you are going to be in a “H” of a fix. 

Mr. HuME.LsINE. Senator, as far as 1 am concerned, I would like 
to give you everything I ean. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is very gracious and it is very kind of 
vou, but you need not take that attitude with this committee. You 

‘ here asking for money from this committee, and you ought to 
give us the information on which we can act. I see here a long list 
of 114 ways in which you are spending this money, and not a single 
one of these is for personnel. Look there and see if there is an) 
personnel. I may have made a mistake. 1 sometimes make them. 

You say that you have a lot of personnel. You say you have 8,170 
personnel, and you do not say one word about what you pay them, 
what they do, or anything about them. 

Mr. BARRE tr. No, sir. A lot of it is personnel, 

Senator McCarran. I want to get into that later. 

Chairman McKeuiar. We certainly want to get into that. 

Senator McCarran. I have gone over the line just a little bit 
because I thought it would be well for us to test the proposition as 
to we ther or not we would be entitled, as 1 think we are entitled, to 
the loyalty reports on these people. 

| am going to say now that | propose to show, before I conclude with 
this, that there are people in there that should not be there. I am 
going to invite this committee to sit in at a hearing of the Internal 
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Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
! think I will set up something here that will enlighten this commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Barrerr. Let me just say that if there are any persons in here 
-_ should not be in here, we would like to get to work on them our- 
selves. 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND LOYALTY EXAMINATION OF MR. BARRETT 


Senator McCarran. I would like very much to have your own back- 
ground and the loyalty examination of yourself, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrert. All right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Would I be entitled to that, Mr. Humelsine? 

Chairman McKetiar. Can you give us that? 

Mr. Barrert. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Where are you from, what is your education, 
and what are your affiliations? Are you connected with any socialistic 
or communistic institutions? 

Mr. Barrett. I was born in Birmingham, Ala. 

Chairman McKeg.iar. Well, so far, so good. 

Mr. Barrerr. My father was a newspaper publisher. Editor and 
publisher of the Birmingham Age-Herald. 

I worked on local newspapers during summer vacations. I went to 
Princeton for college. I graduated from the School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton. I worked again briefly on the 

sirmingham newspapers. 

I subsequently worked for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Then I worked for Newsweek magazine. I worked briefly as a 
writer, researcher, Washington correspondent, and national-affairs 
editor. 

I worked briefly for Today magazine, which Vincent Astor set up. 
Then I went back to Newsweek magazine until the war. 

During the war I went into the Office of the Coordinator of Infor- 
mation which was the one that General Donovan had set up. When 
that was subsequently split off, | became a member of the part that 
then became the Office of War Information. I served as Chief of the 
Overseas News and Features Division, and subsequently went to 
General Eisenhower’s command, where | served as Deputy Chief of 
Psychological Warfare Operations in the Mediterranean area. 

Chairman McKetiar. Psychological warfare operations in the 
Mediterranean area? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. That involved leaflets and broadcasts 
within the theater, sir. 

Subsequently, toward the end of the war, I was called back and 
made Director of Overseas Operations for the Office of War Informa- 
tion. 

After the war I became editorial director of Newsweek magazine, 
and I continued there, sir, until I came here on February of last year 
to the position of Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

I have not belonged to any organization that has ever appeared on 
anv subversive lists, to my knowledge. I have not been a joiner in 
general, and I have considered it part of my obligation as a news 
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editor to be impartial and not affiliated with organizations of any 
sort—political organizations. 

Chairman Mckettar. What are your views on socialism and 
communism? 

Mr. Barrett. Senator McKellar, I abhor communism. I abhor 
extreme left-wingism. 

Chairman McKetiar. What do you mean by “extreme left- 
wingism’’? 

Mr. Barretr. Fellow travelers, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Fellow travelers—you are against them? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. I came to Washington at considerable 
sacrifice because I wanted to fight communism, frankly. 


COMMITTEE REQUEST FOR PERSONNEL LOYALTY RECORDS 


Senator McCarran. All right. You may proceed. 

Let the record show that we are making request for the loyalty 
reports on the people who are engaged in this line of work in the State 
Department. 

Chairman McKervar. Mr. Chairman, I would like to modify that 
statement slightly, if you do not object. I demand them because 
these people are our employees. We pay them. We represent the 
people of the U nited States. And we pay every one of you on the 
payroll, and we are entitled to this information. This order of some- 
body else aa not set well with me at all, and you are hurting your 
case When you refuse to give information to this committee. 

Will you accept that amendment? 

Senator McCarran. The record stands as made. 

Chairman McKetuar. All right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, this budget is submitted with the 
firm conviction, which I believe is shared by you committee, that 
D-day in the battle for men’s minds occurred months ago. We are 
requesting an amount that is needed to help win the war of ideologies 
and by psychological campaigns postpone and, we hope, eventually 
prevent an imminent world-wide D-day of combat troops. 

Now, many national leaders, as you know, have attested to the 
need for a large information program abroad. 

Chairman McKeuiar. May I ask you one question? Do you 
have the list of the personnel under you in this organization here? 


TABLE OF PERSONNEL AND SALARIES 


Mr. Barrerr. We have the list. We do not have it with us, sir. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Will you furnish it? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, si 

Chairman McKeuuiar. Will you furnish it and the salaries of each 
one? 

Mr. HuMELSINE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sin 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee. ) 
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STATEMENTS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN SUPPORT OF INFORMATION 
PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. Will you proceed, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Barrerr. | have said that many national leaders have attested 
to the need for a large information program abroad. We have and 
we will be glad to provide to the committee members—you might do 
that, Mr. Barnard—from brief examples of such testimony. 

It runs for 2% pages, sir, this testimony of national leaders. With 
your permission, I would like to have this inserted in the record. 

Senator McCarran. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENTS MapE BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE Com- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, UNITED STATES SENATE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE BENTON RESOLUTION, JULY 1950 


Senator Benton. “I would expand the Voice of America fivefold.” 

General Marsa. “I think it is very important that we meet the Soviet in 
what is sometimes called their ‘conquest of the minds of the people’ by some 
procedure which will offset that * * * in fighting to maintain our democracy, 
it is one of the things we must do * * * we ought to have a dynamic pro- 
cedure in this war for the conquest of the mind.” 

General Erisennower. ‘The front on which information effort must be done is 
very broad * * *. We must strive on every front. We also hope to secure 
many, many more foreign students so that they will come over, see for themselves 
the methods of American teaching, and carry back with them facts about 
America.” 

Senator LeHman. “It is my deep personal conviction that the six simple pro- 
posals set forth in this resolution, if they are approved and carried out, will have 
a most important bearing on the outcome of the conflict. * * * Weare now 
working against time in all parts of the world. * * * The contest to win men 
to ideals of freedom, peace, and justice has reached a stage of crisis.” 

JoHuN Foster Duss. “I believe that the question of whether we have a gen- 
eral war or not may depend, may hinge, very lagely upon the relative effectiveness 
of the Communist propaganda and the free-world propaganda * * * it is 
extremely important that we should effectively use information by all types of 
media to slow up and prevent any possible consolidation of the captive world by 
their Soviet Communist leaders. * * * Ithinkitis * * * of the utmost 
importance, to emphasize the tremendous role which information, propaganda 
* = * can have.’’ 

Davin SARNOFF (chairman, Radio Corporation of America). “Our immediate 
objective should be to ring the iron-curtain countries with radio broadeasting. 
* * * Jt is highly desirable * * * to place both medium-wave and short- 
wave stations, with high power, at suitable sites in the following countries: Greece, 
Arabia, Iran, India, Pakistan, the Philippines * * * Okinawa * * * 
Alaska. * * * ‘Truth is the best commodity for us to broadcast, but it must 
be dressed in an attractive form * * * for some people if we expect their 
attention.” 

Senator Henpricxson. “When I joined with the 12 colleagues of mine on 
March 22 in sponsoring this resolution, I did so in the firm knowledge that it 
would be only through such action that free nations of the world could win in the 
struggle for man’s minds.” 

Senator FLaANpERs. ‘‘We are only just now awakening to the facts of life. 
* * * This contest of tyranny against freedom extends the world over. It 
does not involve commitment of armed action the world over and our commitments 
for such action will be greatly diminishe ‘d if we place the degree of dependence on 
spiritual and psychological means * Programs of the sort contemplated 
by * * * (this) resolution constitute in my mind the bone and sinew of the 
‘total diplomacy’.” 

Senator Munpr. “I fe el that * * * the conduct of the ‘cold’ war should 
be coordinated * * expanded * * * systematized and put into high 
gear * * *, We can no longer afford the luxury of faint-hearted efforts 
* %* * in this field.” 
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Lt. Gen. WALTER B. Situ. “‘T think that the Voice of America and our other 
media of information have been constantly improving because it is beginning to 
reflect accurately the psychology of its listening audience and not the psychology 
or the taste of the people in this country who are reading it. * * * During 
the black-market days in Moscow, single pages of our magazine, America, were 
elling for 8 rubles a page +* * the highest compliment that the Russians 
have ever paid anybody (is) in their jamming program. * # It was con- 
ducted on such a large scale that it required the use of every facility they could 
muster. * * * It must be a great annoyance * t to the Russians 
because when they jam they cannot broadcast themselves.” 

BERNARD Barucu. “Il have advocated increasing the appropriation for th 
Voice of America. r ' * The sooner we establish an effective, world-wide 
broadcasting network, the better.’’ 

GrorcE D. Stopparp (president, University of Illinois). It seems to me that we 
need at once and on a vast scale, a mobilization of our talent and resources 
order to document our achievements, our love of freedom, and our deep-seated 
irive for peace in the world. 

Senator SPARKMAN. ‘‘An expanded program to influence the thinking of peoples 
ver the world and to tell them the plain truth of what America is trving to do 
can be just as important to America’s defense as is the atom bomb or the develop- 
ment of a hydrogen bomb or any other weapons we may discover.”’ 

STANLEY H. RutTrenwerG (CIO). ‘‘We must get to the minds and lovalties of 
men. We need to make the Voice of America really the voice and not sin 
the whisper of America.’ We must be prepared to develop a world-wide 
and short wave radio network that will reach people throughout the world. 
must be prepared to develop an extensive exchange of persons program. 

Eric Jounson. ‘‘The State Department’s information program 
being ably and competently done with the tools availabl The trouble is, 
tools and facilities are woefully meager for the job required. ' ' 
are spending billions for military defense, as we should, but we are spending 
pennies, by comparison, for defense against Communist lies to their own people 
and to the peoples of the free world.” 

Mrs. Oveta Cup Horry. ‘These experiences have left me with the strong 
conviction that our American information program abroad, g adily im- 
proving, is still insufficient. It has too little money, too little equipment, too 
small a staff and too limited a field of action.” 

NorMAN F. Dacery. “The time has come for us to launch a new, greater voice 
the Voice of Freedom, sponsored not just by this cou (ry, but bv all the free 

uuntries. Let’s have every short-wave radio outside Russia tied into one vast 
network broadcasting the same program to the Russians during their principal 
listening hours. Everywhere they turn on their dials, let them hear the same 

tory of freedom booming at them—not the Voice of America, the capitalist 


4} 


} 


enemy they have been taught to hate, but the voice of the free 
Let the Russian Government try to jam that program. 
“And more difficult still, let them try to explain it.” 


EXPANDED PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Barretrr. Now, in accordance with the program approved by 
the Congress last fall, we have more than doubled, in fact, virtually 
tripled our operations. We have sharpened our product appreciably 
to provide both a strong anti-Communist theme and to present 
militantly the case for the cause of freedom. 

As the Congress knows, there are many means of influencing men’s 
minds radio, press, booklets, books, magazines, displays, exhibits, 


motion pictures, and personal contacts. We are using all of them. 
Our organization and management have been materially improved 
despite the difficulty of hiring a large number of fully qualified per- 
sonnel under the quite proper prescription of full FBI sealed security 
investigations and clearances which take considerable time. 

States, some 


at 


We have recruited, through systematic drives in 32 § 
300 additional Americans, many of them outstanding writers, 
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editors, technicians, and foreign language specialists. Among them 
are outstanding advertising men, well-known newspaper correspond- 
ents, radio executives, and outstanding radio engineers. 

We have approximately 6,900 program persons on our payrolls 
here and overseas, and another 1,270 who have been selected for 
particular program jobs and are pending entrance on duty. 

That total includes over 3,600 local employees, hired in the field. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by “local employees’’? 
Do they belong to the locality? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. In certain parts of the world? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, in certain parts of the world to staff informa- 
tion centers and to run mobile units and things of that sort. 

We have some graphics which may be helpful to you in connection 
with these figures. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have you use those as you go 
along. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Barnard will explain that. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Barnarp. At the end of 1950, Mr. Chairman, we had 4,348 
program people on the payroll. 

Senator McCarran. That was at the beginning of 1951? 

Mr. Barnarp. That was at the beginning of the fiscal year 1951. 

Senator McCarran. That was 4,000 what? 

Mr. Barnarp. 4,348. 

Senator McCarran. That was your total personnel? 

Mr. Barnarp. That was our total personnel. 

Senator McCarran. That was all-inclusive? 

Mr. Barnarp. Both here and in the field. 

Senator McCarran. And now you have 8,267? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, 8,267. As you remember, the Congress in the 
fall asked us to step up this program very rapidly on the orders of 
the President and the National Security Council. We began to 
recruit when we got our funds last September, and we have now built 
up this staff to where we have 8,267 people who are authorized as of 
June 30, and we will be very close to that figure. 

We now have 6,928 on duty on program activities as of the end of 
May 30, sir. We have some 1,270 who are in the process of being 
slotted into their jobs. 

Senator McCarran. How many did you take in during the month 
of January 1951? 

Mr. Barrert. We will have to look that up, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Grenoble, do you have that information? 

Senator McCarran. Can you give us the number that you took 
in in February 1951? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir. 

We can provide that information for each month. 


PERSONNEL INVESTIGATION 
Senator McCarran. Then I want to know how the numbers that 


you put on in those months were screened by whatever process was 
utilized, 
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Chairman McKetiar. What examinations they had? 
Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. Every one of them had a full field 

FBI investigation, as you know. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1685.) 
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Mr. Barnarp. Now, we thought you might be interested, Mr. 
Chairman, in seeing how those break down. Roughly about half of 
the people are these locals that we talk about who are natives of the 
countries in which we operate who speak the local languages and 
whom we use for a great variety of services. 

In this country we have 3,187 Americans, and overseas we have 
1,056 Americans on program activities. 

Now, under the estimates which we are presenting today, we are 
asking for a total, at the end of 1952, of 10,369 program positions who 
will be divided roughly half and half, with 5,500 in the field, 3,400 in 
this country, and 1,435 overseas, as set forth in the estimate. 

Senator McCarran. Let me dwell on that just a little bit, please, 
just for clarification. 

Taking that first graph, immediately opposite ‘1951’? you have 
“locals, 426.” Those are the locals in the respective localities through- 
out the world? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Then you have ‘domestics, 3,187.’ By that 
you mean Americans, citizens of the United States? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sit 

Senator McCarran. Serving in the various localities throughout 
the world? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right, sir 

This group is serving in this country. They are divided between 
New York, Washington, and a few on the west coast. The great 
bulk of these, 98 percent of them, are in New York and Washington. 

Senator McCarran. Then there are 10,000, that is, there were 
10,056 

Mr. Barnarp. That is 1,056. 

Senator McCarran. I am sorry. 1,056 American citizens serving 
overseas or outside of the United States? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right, sir. They are scattered over between 
70 and 80 countries in 186 missions that we will have operating by 
the end of June. 

Senator McCarran. Now, vou have, under the caption of “Locals,” 
4,024. They are citizens of the countries, are they not? 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BarNaArp. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How did you screen those? 

Mr. Barrerr. Perhaps Mr. Humelsine should answer. 


































R SECURITY DIVISION 
Mr. Witper. Mr. Chairman, 
Security Division stationed overseas. 

Senator McCarran. Where are they stationed? 

Mr. Wiiper. At the various posts. You will perhaps recall that 
under our salary and expense appropriation we discussed ‘in work 
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of the Security Division and of the regional security officers who are 
scattered throughout the world. 

Senator McCarran. Now, will you give me the names or can you 
give me the names under your restriction of the members of you 
security staffs in the various posts? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. I can give you those names. We can 
furnish the names of the whole staff. 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have the names and the coun- 
tries of which they are citizens. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1685.) 

Mr. Hume.psine. Incidentally, the head of our Security Division 
is one of Mr. Hoover’s ex-agents, Mr. Nicholson. 

Senator McCarran. Is he here? 

Mr. Humetsine. These regional security divisions operate under 
him. They operate under the See urity Division here. He is the 
boss man here. But these regional fellows are under his direction. 

Senator ELLeNpDER. May I ask a question? 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 

Senator ELtenprr. You say that at the end of 1952 the number of 
employees, both locals and domestics and insti ‘ans Overseas will 
aggregate 10,369. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct, sir, at some point in 1952, Mr. 
Senator. That is our ceiling for program activities. 

Senator ELLenpeER. This total appropriation is for $115 million? 

Mr. Barnarp. That is correct, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Senator ELLENDER. Does that contemplate the building of these 
various radio stations that are now under consideration? 

Mr. Barnarp. No personnel has been discussed in connection with 
that estimate whatsoever. 

Senator ELLENDER. Suppose the Congress should decide to appro- 
priate sufficient funds in order to build these stations you are asking 
for. Are you going to come in and ask for more money to put more 
people on than you now have? 

Mr. Barnarp. Do you want to answer that? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. They will not be asked for under this year’s 

appropriation because those facilities will take an average of 2 years 
to construct. 

Senator McCarran. But you would come in eventually and ask 
for them? 

Senator ELLENDER. You would come in eventually? 

Mr. Barretr. We would come in eventually. We have an esti- 
mate on those when you get to the radio part. 

Senator McCarran. That leads to this question. Assuming that 
you get all that you ask for, when do you think you will reach the end 
result of the personnel in numbers? 

Mr. Barretr. Two years from now, sir. 

Senator McCarran. And what do you think that would be? 

Mr. Barrerr. In my opinion, it would be very little more than 
that total. It would be the personnel needed to operate these addi- 
tional radio facilities. 
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Senator McCarran. Well, let us get your estimate on that. 

Mr. Barrer. Mr. Hulten, what would be the total personnel for 
those facilities? 

Senator McCarran. Assuming they were in existence. 


OPERATION OF NEW FACILITIES 


Mr Hutren. I would say that most of them in this country, Mr. 
Chairman, will be operated by contract and would not necessarily be 
oper: ated by the people on our staff. 

There would probably be required additional personnel to supervise 
them, but that would be a small number. 

Senator McCarran. I want to be frank with you because we have a 
problem to deal with. 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir, that is quite true. 

Senator McCarran. Your frankness will impress your statements 
on us. 

Mr. Hutren. Our domestic facilities today are operated under 
contract with one company or another in large part, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. We would like to have that explained. 

Senator McCarran. You have told us that, and then you have 
told us that these additional facilities will be operated under contract. 

Now you say your facilities are largely operated under contract, 
but you are asking for 10,369 personnel without these new facilities. 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Supposing you drop the new facilities, you 
would still be operating under contract, but your personnel would 
increase, would it not? 

Mr. Huutren. The personnel would increase to some extent because 
we would have to have people to supervise the contracts. But it 
would not be exactly in proportion to the number of new facilities, 
Mr. Chairman. Those in this country we expect to have operated 
under contract. 

Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, in the testimony, I believe, at the 
time of the supplemental that was submitted to the full committee 
recently on the facilities item, it was estimated or testified at that 
time that the total additional cost for the operation of all of the new 
facilities would be about $10 million a year, so that I would say that 
that would eventually be the amount that we would have to come in 
and ask for to operate all of the new facilities. This would include 
any personnel required. 

Senator McCarran. That is the new facilities? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir; all of the new facilities. 

Senator McCarran. Over all? 

Mr. Wiiner. Over all. 

Senator McCarran. Everything? 

Mr. Wiztser. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for $115 million. 

Mr. Wiziser. I said an additional $10 million would be required to 
operate the new facilities. 

Senator McCarran. That is what say. The $10 million does not 
cover over all. That is over and above $115 million. 

Mr. Wiiper. Oh, yes; that is correct, sir. 
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1951 APPROPRIATION 


Chairman McKetiar. How much did you have this present year 
which will close next Saturday, all told, both in the ‘original appro- 
priation, the supplemental, and all of the other appropriations? How 
much money did we give your organizations last year? 

Mr. Witper. The total available this year, Mr. Chairman, is 
$111,767,850. 

Chairman McKetuar. $111,767,850? 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Chairman McKetiar. That was for last year? 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. And you want to increase that $4 million? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think, sir, we should clarify that. Of that total, 
$111 million, approximately $41 million was for new facilities. 

Chairman McKetiar. What do you mean by “new facilities’’? 

Mr. Barrerr. That was for the construction and erection of large 
transmitters which are a capital investment. They are part of the 
ring plan for encircling the iron-curtain area. 

Chairman McKeuuar. Is it your intention to make a permanent 
authorization costing the American Government in the neighborhood 
of $115 million a vear? Is that your purpose? 

Mr. Barrevr. My personal belief and my personal hope is that it 
should not be and would not be, but the construction of these radio 
facilities to blast through to the iron-curtain countries, is a necessity 
for the years immediately ahead. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Senator Kitrcore. In other words, after those are erected and con- 
structed, you can reduce the budget by the amount of their cost and 
then add to that, of course, the amount of the cost of the maintenance 
under contract or otherwise. Is that correct? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kitrcorer. That is $51 million, you say? 

Mr. Barretr. Last year it was $41 million. 

Senator Kitcore. $41 million? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Of the $111 million? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitgore. Then $70 million would be the operational cost 
and $41 million would be called the capital outlay? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right, si 

Mr. Wivser. It is not exactly $41 million because there were some 
other balances carried forward for construction purposes from last 
year. 

1951 UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Chairman McKetiar. How much do you have on hand right now? 
How much money do you have on hand now? 

Mr. Grenosie. Our unobligated balance as of May 31 of this year 
is roughly $10,728,000. That, sir, is in the funds for program 
operations. 

Senator McCarran. Speaking of operations under contract, can 
you give this committee a list of your contractors? 
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Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you give us their names, and, if possible, 
we would like to have that broken down to show their board of direc- 
tors, if it is a corporation, their board of directors and their officers. 

Mr. Barrett. | believe we can do that with ease. Most of them 
are the large companies like the National Broadcasting Co., the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., and Crosley Radio Corp. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


(The information referred to appears on pp. 1686 to 1688.) 

Chairman McKeuuar. Let me ask you this very plain question: 
Do you see any good resulting from this e xpe nditure of $115 million? 
What is the good that will be done in your view? I would like to have 
your views. 
~ Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir, I would like to state them. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I would like to have you give us them. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to answer that one frankly. This large 
program of $115 million, you must understand, is just getting under 
way because the appropriation for it was last fall. Part of it was for 
facilities construction. 

Chairman McKe tar. I can quite see that. But what I want to 
know is what good you think this kind of advertising will do. 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir. I think we have recognized what the 
big jobs are to be done in this field. They are, first, to expose to all 
the world the fallacies and the phony nature of communism and 
communistic imperialism. 

Chairman McKeEtuiar. Imperialism is growing by leaps and bounds. 
[ am not afraid of Communists in Russia, but what [ am afraid of 
are Communists in America. I want to know what things you have 
accomplished—$115 million is a lot of money. 

Mr. Barrerr. It is an awful lot of money, but winning the minds 
of men is a terrifically big job. 

What have we accomplished? Let me see. Let us take the state- 
ment of Ambassador Briggs when he came out of Czechoslovakia 
He said: “The Voice of America is the single most powerful weapon 
the cause of freedom has in Czechoslovakia today. Keep it up.” 

Ve cai that we are getting through and behind the iron curtain. 
We know that we are. 

Chairman McKetiar. How do you know that? What evidence 
do you have of that fact? 

Mr. Barrerr. Well, I have a great deal which [ would be delighted 
to supply you with. Among other things, we have our own engineer- 
ing surveys made in Russia itself, and we have found that the broad- 
casts today are getting through 100 percent better than they were a 
year ago; that there are 4,000,000 receiving sets in Russia, and that 
Russians are hearing our broadcasts. 1 have statements from numer- 
ous of our ambassadors which I will be glad to furnish the committee 
with. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. Are the broadcasts given in Russian? 

Mr. Barrerr. To Russia they are given in Russian. They are 
also given in Ukrainian and now in Georgian, and in other splinter 
languages. 

Chairman McKetuar. I do not see a thing in the world that your 
organization has done. I want to be quite frank with you. 
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Mr. Barrer. Senator, I certainly appreciate that. We certainly 
have not converted the Russians and we are not going to convert them 
overnight. But Joe Stalin himself, in 1946, said, “No nation can wage 
war unless it has the strong support of its own people.” 

Now, we are trying to cut into that support. The reports we have 
indicate that we are making some progress in that direction. 

Chairman McKetiar. Now, what are those reports? 

What reports do you have to show that we are making some progress. 
It is mighty hard to interfere with a man’s religion—and communism 
is apparently the same thing as a religion. Now, what information 
do you have on that? 

Are there fewer Communists over there? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuar. There are? 

Mr. Barrerr. Here is a wire that came in from Ambassador Kirk: 

The Voice of America constitutes the principal means of propagating to the 
Russian people the truth about developments in the United States and the Western 
World. The Voice of America is of paramount importance to the execution of 
United States policy in Russia at this time. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. That is more or less of an advertisement. 

Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. I know what you mean. 

Chairman McKetuar. Let me ask you this: Are you a churchman 
at all? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. Are you a Presbyterian like I am? 

Mr. Barrett. I happen to be a Presbyterian, sir. 

Chairman McKeutiar. Now, let me ask you this: Do you think a 
Russian advertisement like that could change your religion or draw 
you away from your religion and over to communism? 

* Mr. Barrett. No, sir. I know quite well that they couldn’t make 
me change mine. I also know that we are not an enslaved people. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I am wondering what reason you have for 
thinking it would have that effect on the other side? 

Senator McCarran. Senator, there is a call for a vote. 

Chairman McKetriar. We will have to go. I am sorry. 

Senator McCarran. We will be back in a few minutes. 

(The subcommittee recessed to vote on the amendments to the 
1950 Defense Production Act.) 


PERSONNEL ON VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 


Senator McCarran. The committee will be in order, please. | 
recall a question propounded to you by Senator McKellar. I may 
not have caught it right. Will you furnish the names of the persons 
under you? Did you catch that as referring to the list of the names 
of the persons under you? 

Mr. Barrett. I think at one time he asked for the names of all the 
personnel in the program. a 

Senator McCarran. I probably did not catch it right. 

Mr. Barrerr. I am not sure whether that was the interpretation. 
It was for all the people in the program, I believe. 

Mr. Wiper. I will check the record carefully as to that. 
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Senator McCarran. It has been suggested by Mr. Scott that you 
vive him a copy of the payroll, and we will have it. , 
~ Mr. Barrett. All right, sir; fine. 

Mr. Wizper. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF OVERSEAS RADIO INSTALLATIONS 


Senator McCarran. All right, I think you may proceed with your 
statement, Mr. Barrett. We may have to return to certain parts of 
it when the Senators return, but I think we can proceed now. 

Mr. Barrett. This may cover part of what he had in mind, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Chairman. 

Major improvements on three radio installations abroad have been 
completed during the past 8 months and work has been started on 
four others. Installations in the United States have also been im- 
proved, with the result that field reports show that we are now pene- 
trating the Russian ene curtain, at least 100 percent more effec- 
tively than was the case a year ago. 

Senator McCarran. Well n now, just how do you know that? 

Mr. Barrerr. Well, I will tell you, sir. 

Senator McCarran. A percentage of nothing is still nothing. 


RUSSIAN JAMMING OF RADIO BROADCASTS 


Mr. Barrerr. About a year ago or a year and a half ago the most 
letailed information we could get showed that on some days as few 
as 5 percent of the broadcasts of the Voice of America were getting 
through to Moscow because of the intense jamming effort that they 
were putting on. In the last year and a half we have made a number 
of improvements, and the last report, which was about a month and a 
half ago indicated that between 20 and 30 percent were getting through 
io Moscow and that between 60 and 70 percent were getting through 
to outlying areas, the smaller towns. 

Senator McCarran. Well now, let us break that down a little bit. 
You say what percentage was getting through to the smaller towns? 

Mr. Barrerr. Between 60 and 70 percent, sir. 

Senator McCarran. 60 and 70 percent of what? 

Mr. Barrerr. Of the Voice of America broadcasts in Russian to 
Russia. 

Senator McCarran. Now then, I would like to have a copy of the 
cripts that are used, 60 percent of which get through. Do you have 
those available? 

Mr. Barretr. Yes, sir. We have an enormous volume because we 

. broadcasting ms uny hours a day to Russia. I believe we have 4 
hours of original programing which is repeated and re aicheid | around 
he clock. 

Now, we could take a sample day for you or we could take—it will 

ve to be translated from the Russian. We have certain days 

slated. We can pick them out and have them made available to 

‘committee. 

Senator McCarran. Who makes up the scripts? 

\ Barrerr. Who does what 
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RADIO SCRIPT WRITING 


Senator McCarran. Who makes up these scripts? Who are the 
writers? 

Mr. Barrett. We have a very thorough system for handling those. 
They are under the direction of Mr. Foy Kohler who is a veteran 
Foreign Service officer and who spent many years in Moscow. He is 
a class I Foreign Service officer. The Acting Chief of the Russian 
desk is Alexander Barmine, General Barmine, whose biography I will 
be glad to insert in the record, if you would like to have it. 

Senator McCarran. How do you spell his name? 

Mr. Barrett. B-a-r-m-i-n-e. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I have seen some of those scripts pre- 
sumably. Iam not certain that they were. To be very frank, they 
didn’t impress me very much. I could not see very much to them 
that would cause a person to follow the line. Then I saw some others 
that I thought were along an entirely different line. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like vou to look at some of them that are 
going out today. 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir, I would like to look at them, and | 
propose to look at some of them. 

Are these scripts as a rule in the nature of a plea for the reformation 
of individuals who believe in the Communist doctrine? 

Mr. Barrerr. A plea for the reformation of people? 

Senator McCarran. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. In part; ves, sir. They are made up partly of news. 

Senator McCarran. Of what? 

Mr. Barrett. Partly of straight news which the average citizen of 
Russia today is starved for. The remainder is made up of com- 
mentary which is a frank statement of the American point of view 
and the free world’s point of view. 

It is keved to the developments of the times. They are aimed to 
foster a split between the Russian people and the Soviet Government. 
They are aimed at making the Russian people develop a spirit of 
resistance. They are aimed at giving them some hope in the long 
term. They are aimed at retarding Soviet aggression in any w av that 
it can be retarded. They are aimed at showing up the fallacies and 
the phonyness and the esentially reactionary character of communism 

Senator McCarran. All right. Well now, let’s go back to Senato: 
MeKellar’s question as to what proof vou have of effective results 
T think it might be well for you to dwell on that because I would like 
to know about that myself. 


SOVIET ATTACK ON VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. Let us take the Soviet Union first 
In the Soviet Union the Soviet press has tripled its attacks on the 
Voice of America in the last vear and a half. Its attacks in 1 month 
recently totaled something like 85 in the Soviet press alone with a 
great many more in the Moscow radio. 

Incidentally, sir, if I may digress for a moment, I was in good 
company about a month ago. You and I were both attacked in the 
same article. 


: 
; 
: 
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Our experience in dealing with totalitarian propaganda has con- 
vineed all of us that they don’t attack unless something hurts them, 
unless something bothers them, We have found them particularly 
outspoken and vehement and vitriolic in their criticisms of the things 
that the Voice of America has said in recent months. 

Incidentally, individuals back from Moscow like General Bedell 
Smith who was Ambassador there, say that they are convinced that 
the Voice of America is having an important effect in retarding any 
spirit of aggression among the Russian people. 

Senator McCarran. Give me that again. 

Mr. Barrerr. In retarding the spirit of agression among the 
Russians. 

Senator McCarran. That is not clear to me. You mean in re- 
tarding 

Mr. Barrer. Their support for their own Government. That is 
really what it means, Senator. 

Senator GREEN. Do you have his exact words? Is it in the form 
of a letter? 

Mr. Barrer. I do not have the exact words. 

Chairman McKe tian. If you can get that, we would like to put it 
in the record. 

(See p. 1635.) 

Mr. Barrerr. I think there is a brief statement that was made 
before the subcommittee on the Benton resolution of last summer. 
| think there is a brief excerpt from that in the statement that has 
been put in the record. We have some copies of those excerpts. I 
think Mr. Barnard can get them out. There are some folders here 
which contain material which may be helpful to the members of the 
committee. 

Senator McCarran. All right, will you proceed. 

Mr. Barrerr. The Congress itself, the Eightieth Congress, set up 
two advisory watchdog committees of — citizens to study these 
operations and report periodically to the Congress. The last report 
of each of those two commissions is contained in the left-hand side of 
those folders. 

Those commissions have studied the operations in this country and 
abroad, and they have some conclusions regarding the effectiveness of 
the program which | think you will be interested in reading. 

Now, in Western Europe we have put on a campaign, a large cam- 
paign to try to instill a spirit of unity and determination and spunk 
in the people of Western Europe, to enlist their full cooperation with 
the Kisenhower command, Lo get them to develop a spirit of « oopera- 
tion with us in our undermining Soviet lies about us and by demon- 
strating that we are decent, forthright people. 

Senator McCarran. Mr. Secretary, the question propounded by 
Senator McKellar is, How do you know that beneficial results have 
come from this Voice of America? That is the question propounded, 
if | understand it correctly. 

Chairman McKeuiar. That is the question. 

Senator McCarran. You will strike at a different angle entirely 

Mr. Barrerr. Let me say first that there is a great mass of small 
evidence on it. 

Senator McCarran. Give us some of the illustrations. I do not 
care What they are. 
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Mr. Barrett. Letters coming to the Voice of America have doubled 
in the last year to where there are 34,000 of them a month coming 
in at this time. 

Senator McCarran. Letters from where? 


LETTERS FROM IRON CURTAIN RADIO LISTENERS 


Mr. Barrerr. Letters from listeners all over the world. Now, 
quite a small proportion of those are from behind the iron curtain 
because they can’t get mail out. 

Senator McCarran. That is true, but are there any from behind 
the iron curtain? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Let us have those. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Barnard, do you have those? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. Barrerr. We will have those in just a moment, sir. 

Here is some of the first-hand information, and we can supply other 
illustrations to the committee, if the committee so desires. 

Other first-hand information about listening to the Voice of Amer 
ica in the Soviet Union comes from Soviet defectors. Here are two 
examples from escapees who have been recently interviewed. A 
Soviet tank officer who has written extensively on the Red Army 
since his defection stated that Soviet officers use every opportunity to 
listen to foreign broadcasts when on technical maneuvers with their 
tanks. He specified that he knew this from his personal experience 
during his service in the North Caucasus area. 

Senator McCarran. From what area? 

Mr. Barretr. The North Caucasus area. 

Senator McCarran. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Barrerr. He himself listened to the Voice of America and the 
British Broadcasting Co. frequently, and he declared that the broad- 
casts were instrumental in his defection. 

I might say that 2 months ago there were 17 Poles who stole a freight 
train and came across the border. They said they had done so after 
listening to the Voice of America. That was printed in the papers 
here and was put into the Congressional Record. 

A young Ukrainian who left the Soviet Union in the summer of 1949 
after the jamming started declared that many Soviet citizens who are 
in possession of a radio—and according’ to this source around 15 
percent of all Soviet citizens have radios—listened to the Voice of 
America broadcasts without doubt but are afraid to discuss it with 
other people. He stated that people listened neither to Spain nor to 
the BBC. They only listened to the VOA. They thought that the 
VOA was the most reliable station with the most truthful information. 

{ might say that since that time both the BBC and the Spanish are 
strengthening their broadcasts and playing a larger part in this. 

According to the testimony of two voung Russian defectors who fled 
the Soviet Union in 1949, the peasants on a Russian collective farm 
near the Lithuanian border listened to the BBC in 1948 and to both 
the VOA and the BBC in 1949. Their particular village had at least 
one or two short-wave receiver sets well concealed from the official eve 
The peasants’ thirst for news from the outside was described by the 
informant as utterly amazing. They used to comment that even i 
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only part of the foreign information was true life abroad, must be 
immeasurably better than their own. 

Direct evidence of listening to the Voice of America in two particular 
cities of the Soviet Union was contained in letters received by the 
Voice of America directly from the U.S.S.R. The first letter referred 
to two specific VOA Russian commentaries which were broadcast 
November 12 and 13, 1950—the letter was mailed in Tambov on 
November 17. Even if the contents of the latter makes it suspect 
as communist propaganda, the fact remains that the above-mentioned 
VOA Russian broadcasts were clearly heard in Tambov. 

A second letter dated March 14, 1951, equally suspect, told 
listening to the VOA in a village in the Kuibyshev area. 

Now, we have received a large number of other letters. Un- 
fortunately, I don’t have them here at the moment because we came 
up on rather short notice today, sir. I do have here something you 
might be interested in. This is an analysis by Reuters, the British 
news service, which is not overly friendly to American sources, on the 
listening to the Voice of America. It reads in part as follows: 

In the countries of Eastern Europe behind the iron curtain, people take risks 

listen to the programs of the Voice of America and the British Broadcasting 

Orp. 

| might say that this was sent out in February 1951. 

Reports from behind the iron curtain indicate that both British and American 

nsmissions are widely listened to, and that Voice of America broadeasts have 

commanding increasing attention, especially sinee the start of the war 


n Korea. 
A census of opinion gathered from a cross section of the population in various 
intries of Europe and the Middle East indicates that the most popular item 


n the Voice of America broadcast is, generally speaking, the new 


® It isa long report that goes into details at each point of the survey, 
vhich included Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, Athens, Stock- 
holm, Geneva, Rome, Madrid, and I believe Moscow. 
Now, if you would like to have me do so, I can insert this in the 
record, 
Senator GREEN. Did you say Moscow? 
Mr. Barrerr. I think so. 
Senator GREEN. Will you read that one? 
Mr. Barrerr. No, I am sorry, Moscow is not here, sir, but for 
Budapest the report states: 
he majority of the Voice of America audience in Hungary belongs 
former civil servants, officers, dispossessed la < estate owners, industrialists, 
{ businessmen. This small minority, belonging, as it were, to the old regime 
:s daily to the radio to hear, as one of the lis teners put it, “our daily ration of 
the ‘Voice’? can be heard on all radio sets. Signals come 
ieapest models. No measures against listening to western broadcast 
ree in Hungary, and nobody to this correspond A 
hed for doing So. 
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The material in addition to that referred to is as follows: 


A Reuters’ Survey or THE VOA 


‘ensus of opinion recently gathered by the Reuters News 
section of the population in various countries of 
indicates that the most popular item in the Voie« 

erally speaking, the news. 
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Most-heard criticism of the contents of the Voice of America program is that 
there is too much about America and not enough about the affairs in the listeners’ 
own area. Listeners behind the iron curtain, where all information is rigidly 
controlled, and in Portugal where a strict press censorship is in force, want to 
know more about what is going on in their own immediate neighborhood—about 
just those things which the censorship is keeping from them. 

Here are reports collected not from official sources but from among the listening 
public by Reuter correspondents in Europe, the Middle East, South Africa, 
and Australasia: 

LONDON 


Interest in the Voice of America short-wave program has increased in Britain 
since the outbreak of the war in Korea. But the over-all percentage of listeners is 
small—Britains listen to the BBC, or European stations—and they listen for 
entertainment, not enlightenment. 

Most of the regular Voice of America listeners in this country seem to be among 
the younger generation. They like the racy tones of American announcers which 
are in contrast to the colder voices of their own British broadcasters. 

Many started tuning in to Voice of America programs mainly to catch the 
latest music in the United States. Now, they have become enthusiastic fans 
of the “‘ Youth Talks it Over’ and “Reporters at Work”’ types of broadcast. 

The Louis-Charles fight for the world heavyweight championship brought 
new listeners to the Voice of America. The British Boadcasting Corp. gave 
valuable publicity to the wave lengths on which it could be picked up in this 
country and many sports lovers stayed out of bed in the early morning hours to 
listen. 

PARIS 


Files at the Paris office of the Voice of America show more than 2,500 listeners 
to the program, most of them “‘fans,’’ wrote in during September to tell officials 
what they liked about it. 

The average monthly mail bag brings in 1,000 letters. 

Many of the letters praise the presentation of ‘‘the American way of life.” 
An official estimated the French listening audience at 1,000,000 with ‘“‘more in 
winter months.”’ On Sundays, the audience might reach 3,000,000, he said. 
Most of the listeners are believed to be women. 


STOCKHOLM 


About 1 Swede in 25 listens more or less regularly to the Voice of- America 
broadcasts, according to the consensus of unofficial investigations made by a 
number of specialist bodies since international wave lengths were changed in 
the spring. 

The Swedish Gallup Institute, the American Gallup Institute and the British 
Broadcasting Corp. estimate that between 250,000 and 350,000 Swedes out of a 
total population of 7,000,000 listen to the ‘‘Voice.”’ 

This is regarded here as a high proportion and the available evidence suggests 
that it is tending to increase as the program improves. 

By “improvement” the Swedish listeners mean a diminution of the very hard 
political hitting which was regarded here as a characteristic of the earlier ‘‘Voice’’ 
programs. 

Having lived precariously between east and west for 10 years, the modern 
Swede is allergic to overdone propaganda and tends to switch off his set if the 
tone becomes too violent. 

GENEVA 


A large percentage of Switzerland’s population of emigres listens to the Voice 
of America. Several members of the Hungarian colony in Geneva, for example, 
tune in regularly to its news in Magyar. 

Refugees coming from behind the iron curtain can give no estimate of the 
number of East European listeners to the “‘Voice.”” But they are all convinced 
that the ‘‘Voice’s’’ popularity increases with Government fulminations against 
it. There are undoubtedly plenty of listeners and the news is spread by word of 
mouth to many more people. 

In some East European countries, such as Rumania, however, the British 
radio is more easily picked up. 
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ROME 


Officials of the two Italian state broadcasting stations, one catering particu- 
larly for the north and other for the south, claim a large audience for 3 hours of 
programs a week supplied to them in recordings by the Voice of America. 

The normal difficulty of picking up the Voice of America’s direct short-wave 
broadcasts in Italy has recently been greatly increased by intensified jamming, 
presumably Russian. 

Biggest listener response appears to be created by a feature called Radio Uni- 
versity, a weekly 15-minute talk by an American university professor on some 
subject of current interest. 

Two other features in the week’s relayed programs give Italians an idea of the 
latest American music, while a third presents the stars of Broadway and Holly- 
wood, usually in the form of microphone interviews. 

[talian radio officials said that they thought that, at the outbreak of the Korean 
War, large numbers of their countrymen listened in to American, British, French, 
or Russian broadcasts to check the accuracy of the news supplied them by their 
own stations. 

“But the only way to get Italians to listen regularly to foreign stations is to 
make it a crime, as Mussolini did,”’ one official said. 

Radio Moscow, provided with a disciplined mass of listeners within the Italian 
Communist Party and using powerful transmitters easily heard throughout the 
country, is believed to be the only foreign organization able to put over a regular 
flow of political propaganda to any appreciable number of Italians. 


MADRID 


Spanish radio listeners to the Voice of America had considerably decreased in 
the last few years, but since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea many more people 
are listening to it again. 

One radio-listening expert said that he considered that at the present moment 
60 percent of those who have a short-wave radio set listen to the Voice of America, 
but are mainly interested in the war news. 

Politically, however, the Voice of America has lost interest with those listeners 
who enjoy an attack against the regime. 

Since every Spaniard is sectarian, those who expect foreign radios to tell them 
what is going on behind the curtain in their own country are disappointed with the 
lack of “inside news” concerning Spain on the part of the Voice of America. 


LISBON 


The Korean War has increased the interest of Portuguese listeners in the Voice 
of America broadcasts because its news bulletins gained the reputation of having 
the latest reports of the fighting. 

The news bulletins are certainly the greatest attraction about foreign emissions 
to Portuguese, whose own press is strictly censored. 

The Voice of America has no special emission for Portugal. 

If the Portuguese wish to listen to its broadcasts in their own language, they 
must pick up the program destined for Brazil. This means that they must stay 
up until 1:30 or 2a.m. to hear it. Even so, being beamed for Brazil, the emission 
is not easily picked up in Portugal; its quality of reception varies greatly with 
atmospheric conditions. 

Otherwise, Portuguese must listen to Spanish or English programs. Most 
prefer the English, if they understand them, but not all do. The Spanish ones 
are usually badly jammed by Moscow radio. 


BERLIN 


Smuggled reports reaching West Berlin each week from dozens of nonofficial 
refugee sources in the Soviet zone reveal a deep hunger for ‘‘free’”” news, which the 
Voice of America satisfies in great part. 

In outlying areas, it is common for members of local town councils to break up 
their weekly meetings ahead of time in order not to miss the evening ‘‘Voice” 
broadcast. 

One doctor with a large rural practice in Mecklenburg told friends in West 
Berlin that most of his patients discuss ‘‘Voice” programs with him. 
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But East Germans who wish to listen in regularly to these broadcasts encounter 
technical difficulties which are not always fully disclosed in official reports by 
program-research experts. 

When the Soviet Army entered East Germany in 1945, they ordered the con- 
fiscation of all radio sets. That is why only 1,500,000 sets are in use today, and 
these are mostly of inferior postwar quality and built chiefly for local reception. 

They can often pick up the powerful American-controlled Berlin radio station 
Rias, which relays many of the “Voice’’ programs, but not the full Voice of 
America programs on more distant West European beams. 

East Germans are also hampered by compulsory power cuts. In large numbers 
of rural communities, electricity is cut off between 6 p. m. and 9 p. m. 

When this eliminates a particularly noteworthy broadcast, refugees say, whole 
villages try to reconstruct programs by conversation with townsfolk and travelers 
from the cities. 

A peasant from Frankfurt-on-Oder said: ‘“‘These programs are sometimes the 
only thing that helps us to keep on hoping for better times. It’s worth taking a 
risk to hear them.” 

People from the mining districts of Saxony and from Magdeburg tell similar 
stories. 

About one-third of United States zone radio listeners regularly listen to the 
daily half-hour Voice of America programs, according to surveys by South German 
radio stations. 

The Americans insist on German-language versions of Voice of America and 
other official American broadcasts being carried at popular listening times. 

Most of those Germans who ignore Voice of America broadcasts do so because 
thev feel that they are getting one-sided propaganda dinned into them. 

But even some of the propaganda-weary Germans admit that some features of 
the ‘‘Voice’”’ are worth hearing, such as descriptions of life in the United States, 
folklore and folksong, and, probably best, answers to letters from listeners asking 
for information about particular aspects of life in the United States. 


VIENNA 


The Voice of America is listened to widely but casually in Austria. 

Austrian radio experts estimate that some 2,000,000 people of all classes in this 
and surrounding countries listen to the programs intended for Austria and relayed 
through the red-white-red network’s powerful stations at Vienna, Linz, and 
Salzburg. Of hundreds of people, asked whether they ever listened to the “Voice,” 
nearly every one replied ‘‘Sometimes.” 

One general rule can be made: “‘the farther east, the more they listen and the 
more seriously they take what they hear.” 

Refugees from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania arriving here say that 
in their countries no one who can possibly help it ever misses a program of the 
“Voice.” It is as it was during the war with the BBC. ‘It is the ‘Voice’ which 
brings us hope of liberation,’’ many of them told Reuter. 

There is not the urgent necessity to listen to it which there is in the ‘‘iron cur- 
tain’’ countries. 

The “Voice” can be picked up in Austria on even the cheapest sets as it is re- 
layed on medium wave lengths from Vienna, Linz, and Salzburg. But most 
people, although they tune in whenever they are at home, do not hurry home as 
do their neighbors in the East to be sure not to miss it. 

In troubled times, listening to the ‘‘Voice’’ is more widespread and more in- 
tense, as was shown during the recent Communist strike and terror campaign 
when people waited impatiently for its news commentaries. 

Of the three programs a day broadcast by the “Voice” in Austria, the news is 
by far the most popular with the man-in-the-street. Even in Austria the people 
are eager to get news they can trust, and they are keen above all for news about . 
Austria; that is to say, what America thinks of Austria, what America is going 
to do for Austria, how much support can Austria hope for in her struggle for in- 
dependence and sovereignty? 

While the news is generally considered excellent, a number of more informed 
people thought the commentaries a little too openly propaganda for a country 
which is largely free. After their wartime experiences with the Germans and 
their postwar experience of the Russians, they are beginning to be allergic to 
propaganda and switch off the moment they detect it. 

People here appear to be more interested in the effect of events in America on 
Austria than in local American affairs. They would like more of this type of 
information in place of the American life programs. 
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BUDAPEST 


The majority of the Voice of America audience in Hungary belongs to the ranks 
of former civil servants, officers, dispossessed land-estate owners, industrialists, 
and businessmen. 
This small minority, belonging as it were to the old regime, clings daily to the 
radio to hear, as one of the listeners put it, “Our daily ration of hope.” , 
The ‘‘Voice” can be heard on all radio sets. Signals come through clearly on 
the cheapest models. No measures against listening to Western broadcasts are 
in force in Hungary and nobody to this correspondent’s knowledge was ever 
punished for doing so. 
BELGRADE 


Foreign broadcasts, including the Voice of America, are widely listened to in 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavs have about 300,000 receiving sets, and the Tito government does 
not place any restrictions on foreign listening. There is no jamming, and re- 
ception is generally good, even with cheap sets. 

The chief listeners to the Voice are probably the dispossessed middle classes, 
students, intellectuals, and the richer anticollectivization peasants. 

One Communist official of the Belgrade radio rated the propaganda technique 
of the BBC, the Voice, and Moscow in that order, with Moscow the crudest 
and least effective. 

One general criticism here of Serbo-Croat broadcasts by the Voice of America is 
that there is too much home American news and not enough inside information 
about Yugoslavia. 

“We all know that America is a democratic country. We don’t have to be con- 
tinually told about it,’’ was the comment made by one 50-year-eld Belgrade 
citizen. 

Foreign listening here is on the decrease sine Yugoslav’s break with the Comin- 
form. It has been the policy of Tito’s government since last year to permit 
newspapers and radio programs to report foreign news items objectively and in 
detail so that there is less reason for seeking information from foreign broadcasts. 

The Voice policy toward Yugoslavia now seems to be more straight news 
items with a minimum of attacks against the Tito government. ‘‘This makes it 
less interesting,’’ one young Serb woman explained. 

Asked what she liked best about the Voice, she replied: “I like it when they 
blast the Soviet Union.” 

Foreign listening is expected to increase in future as the Government is produc- 
ing a new, cheap, popular, short- and medium-wave receiving set. 


ATHENS 


Voice of America broadcasts, retransmitted at least twice a day both by the 
Athens Radio Station and by Salonika’s new American-built broadcasting station, 
are rather popular in Greece. 

They are easily picked up in every part of the country, even on the cheapest 
receiving sets, and people in the larger towns follow the program in Greek every 
day. In the countryside, however, it is not so popular. 

The leader of a small Thessalian community, the proud possessor of a brand-new 
radio set, told Reuter: ‘‘They talk too much about American things. We should 
prefer to hear something about ourselves, our problems and suggestions on the 
way we could overcome our difficulties.”’ 

Greeks are generally eager to listen to foreign reaction to their problems. 

On the news side, the Voice of America news bulletins, short and well-presented, 
are followed attentively, not only in Greek but also in English, especially since 
the Korean War. 

Greek listeners are very proud of their conductors and singers touring or living 
in the United States. Every time the Voice of America has brought to the studio 
either the Conductor Mitropoulos, the Opera Singers Helen Nicolaidou or 
Moschonas, even light singers like Miss Sophia Vembo, Greek listeners in both 
towns and villages have left their work to listen to the concert. 

Transmission in Greece is normally good. From time to time, however, there 
is interference in the Bulgarian language, believed to be due to a confusion of wave- 
lengths or sometimes to bad transmitting conditions at the local station. 
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ISTANBUL 


Too much United States domestic news and too much “high” diplomatic 
matter presented in an ‘‘Olympian’”’ manner lessen the value of Voice of America 
programs for listeners in the iron-curtain countries, is the unanimous opinion of 
leading political refugees of the Istanbul Refugees Mutual Aid Committee. 

Each refugee represented a different country. Each was interviewed by 
Reuter separately. But were agreed on tais point. All were agreed, too, that 
people in the iron-curtain lands listen to ‘‘the Voice’ with keen interest, often 
risking their lives to hear what it says. 

Here are the views as expressed by each of them: 

Soviet Russia, by a man who wished to keep his name secret: ‘‘Those who 
devise the “‘Voice’’ programs do not understand what life in Soviet Russia is 
really like. They should get down to everyday questions of vital interest to the 
peasants and the workers. Some recent broadcasts about the way labor dis- 
putes are settled in democratic countries were listened to with great interest. 
Remember, there is a generation there which has never known anything but 
the Bolshevik system. You must give them a real and understandable picture 
of what can be substituted for bolshevism when the day comes. 

“There is too much about America and not enough about Rumania. News 
about Congress, speeches by Truman and Acheson—well, these things are needed 
but not so much and not in such an Olympian manner.” 


BULGARIA 


M. Panayot Popoff: ‘‘There is a great deal of jamming but people listen despite 
the danger of being sent toa concentration camp. We want more news from inside 
‘Bulgaria since much news is suppressed by censorship and we do not know what 
is going on in our own coutnry. 

“The ‘Voice’ should make more use of humor, especially comic songs. Re- 
cently Bulgarians fitted anti-Communist words to a tune called ‘Dundaki, 
Dundaki’, with the result the tune has been banned. The ‘Voice’ should give us 
songs to sing with words fitted to Communist tunes. 

“Then they couldn’t ban the tunes, but we could think of the ‘Voice’s’ words 
as we hummed them. The words should be spoken slowly several times to give 
people a chance to learn them.” 

ALBANIA 


A listener: ‘“‘There is too much news of no importance for simple Albanians. 
They should choose themes of special interest to Albania.”’ 

Reuter inquiries in Istanbul and Ankara showed that few Turks listen to the 
Voice of America. Eighty percent of the population of Turkey, mostly the 
peasantry, are without radio sets of their own. Village listeners gather round 
sts in coffee houses or “houses of the people” (cultural centers established during 
Ataturk’s rule). 

These sets invariably broadcast Ankara and Istanbul radio programs. When 
Turks listen to foreign broadcasts at all, it would seem, on the basis of sample 
answers to Reuter inquiries, they generally listen to Cairo or other Near East 
stations transmitting popular oriental music. 


CAIRO 


The Voice of America Arabic-language broadcasts are heard more by the 
upper and middle classes, and generally by the educated groups, who are interested 
in foreign news broadcast by stations other than Cairo radio. It would appear 
that those of the poorer classes who own radio sets—and that is principally in the 
towns—tune in only to Cairo radio, especially as many of their cheap sets do not 
pick up foreign stations. 

Most Egyptians interviewed liked the presentation of the “Voice’’ news bulle- 
tins but said they were too short. A few suggested that the Voice of America 
programs would be greatly improved if a few Arabic folk songs were introduced. 


BAGDAD 


The Voice of America news bulletins have sprung to popularity here since the 
outbreak of the war in Korea. 

One great obstacle to listening to the Voice of America here is the difficulty of 
picking it up. Broadcasts from Britain, France, Italy, Cairo, and Turkey can 
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be picked up on an ordinary receiving set, but for the Voice of America an ex- 
pensive set is necessary. 

Since the Korean War began, people anxious to listen to the “Voice” news 
bulletins have made it a habit to gather in the cafes to listen to them. But it has 
been remarked that, the news over, most of them leave at once. 

Second item in popularity on the Voice of America are its commentaries on and 
reports of the debates in the United Nations Security Council and the General 
Assembly. Iraqis consider that, as this station is in America, it isin a better posi- 
tion than other foreign radio networks to get speedy and accurate news on these 
subjects. 

(By Reuter’s) 

In the countries of eastern Europe behind the iron curtain, people take risks to 
listen to the programs of the Voice of America and the British broadeasting corpora- 
tion. 

Reports from behind the iron curtain indicate that both British and American 
transmissions are widely listened to—and that Voice of America broadcasts have 
been commanding increasing attention, especially since the start of the war in 
Korea. 

A census of opinion gathered from a cross section of the population in various 
countries of Europe and the Middle East indicates that the most popular item in the 
Voice of America broadcast is, generally speaking, the news. 

Most-heard criticism of the contents of the Voice of America programs is that 
there is too much about America and not enough about the affairs in the listeners’ 
own area. Listeners behind the iron curtain, where all information is rigidly 
controlled, want to know more about what is going on in their own immediate 
neighborhood—about just those things which the censorship is keeping from them. 

Here are reports collected from among the listening public by correspondents in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

BERLIN.—Smuggled reports reaching west Berlin each week from dozens of non- 
official refugee sources in the Soviet zone reveal a deep hunger for free news which 
the Voice of America satisfies in great part. 

In outlying areas, it is common for members of local town councils to break up 
their weekly meetings ahead of time in order not to miss the evening Voice 
broadcast. 

But East Germans who wish to listen in regularly to these broadcasts encounter 
technical difficulties which are not always fully disclosed in official reports by 
program-research experts. 

When the Soviet army entered East Germany in 1945, they ordered the confisca- 
tion of all radio sets. That is why only one and a half million sets are in use today, 
and these are mostly of inferior postwar quality and built chiefly for local reception. 

They can often pick up the powerful American-controlled Berlin Radio Station 
RIAS, which relays many of the Voice programs, but not the full Voice of 
America programs on more distant west European beams. 

East Germans are also hampered by compulsory power cuts. In large numbers 
of rural communities, electricity is cut off between 6 p. m. dnd 9 p. m. 

When this eliminates a particularly noteworthy broadcast, refugees say, whole 
villages try to reconstruct programs by conversation with townsfolk and travelers 
from the cities, 

A peasant from Frankfurt-on-Oder said: “‘These programs are sometimes 
the only thing that helps us to keep on hoping for better times. It’s worth 
taking a risk to hear them.’’ 

About one-third of United States zone radio listeners regularly listen to the 
daily half-hour Voice of America programs, according to surveys by south Ger- 
man radio stations. 


Vienna.—The Voice of America is listened to widely but casually in Austria, 

Austrian radio experts estimate that some 2,000,000 people of all classes in this 
and the surrounding countries listen to the programs intended for Austria and 
relayed through powerful stations at Vienna, Linz, and Salzburg. Of hundreds of 
people asked whether they ever listened to the ‘“ Voice,’’ nearly everyone replied 
*‘Sometimes.”’ 

One general rule can be made—* The farther east, the more they listen and the 
more seriously they take what they hear.’ 

Refugees from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania arriving here say that 
in their countries no one who can possibly help it ever misses a program of the 
“Voice.” “It is as it was with the B. B. C. during the war. It is the ‘Voice’ 
which brings us hope of liberation,’? many of them told Reuters. 
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Of the programs broadcast by the ‘‘Voice’’ in Austria, the news is by far the 
most popular with the man in the street. Even in Austria the people are eager 
to get news they can trust, and they are keen above all for news about Austria— 
that is to say, what America thinks of Austria, what America is going to do for 
Austria, how much support can Austria hope for in her struggle for independence 
and sovereignty? 





Bupapest—The majority of the Voice of America audience in Hungary belongs 
to the ranks of former civil servants, officers, dispossessed land estate owners, 
industrialists and businessmen. 

This small minority, belonging as it were to the old regime, clings daily to the 
radio to hear, as one of the listeners put it, ‘Our daily ration of hope.”’ 

The ‘‘Voice” can be heard on all radio sets. Signals come through clearly on the 
cheapest models. No measures against listening to western broadcasts are in 
force in Hungary and nobody to this correspondent’s knowledge was ever punished 
for doing so. 





Bre.crapDE.—Foreign broadcasts, including the Voice of America, are widely 
listened to in Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavs have about 300,000 receiving sets and the Tito government does not 
place any restrictions on foreign listening. The reception generally is good, even 
with cheap sets. 

The chief listeners to the Voice are probably the dispossessed middle classes, 
students, intellectuals, and the richer anticollectivization peasants. 

One Communist official of the Belgrade radio rated the propaganda technique 
of the BBC, the Voice, and Moscow in that order, with Moscow the ‘‘crudest”’ 
and least effective. 

One general criticism here of ‘‘Serbo-Roat”’ broadcasts by the Voice of America 
is that there is too much home American news and not enough inside information 
about Yugoslavia. 

Asked what she liked best about the Voice, one Serb woman replied: “T like it 
when they blast the Soviet Union.” 

AtHENS.—Voice of America broadcasts, retransmitted at least twice a day 
both by the Athens Radio Station and by Salonika’s new American-built broad- 
casting station, are popular in Greece. 

They are easily picked up in every part of the country, even on the cheapest 
receiving sets and people in the larger towns follow the program in Greek every 
day. In the countryside, however, it is not so popular. 

The leader of a small Thessalian community, who, the proud possessor of a 
brand new radio set, told Reuters: ‘‘They talk too much about American things. 
We should prefer to hear something about ourselves, our problems, and sugges- 
tions on the way we could overcome our difficulties.”’ 

StockxHo_m.—About 1 Swede in 25 listens more or less regularly to the Voice 
of America broadcasts, according to the consensus of unofficial investigations 
made by a number of specialist bodies since international wave lengths were 
changed in the spring. 

This is regarded here as a high proportion and the available evidence suggests 
that it is tending to increase as the programs improve. 

By “improvement” the Swedish listeners mean a diminution of the very hard 
political hitting which was regarded here as a characteristic of the earlier Voice 
programs. 

Having lived precariously between East and West for 10 years, the modern 
Swede is allergic to overdone propaganda and tends to switch off his set if the 
tone becomes too violent. 

GreneEva.—A large percentage of Switzerland’s population of emigres listens to 
the Voice of America. Several members of the Hungarian colony in Geneva, for 
example, tune in regularly to its news in Magyar. 

tefugees coming from behind the iron curtain can give no estimate of the 
number of East European listeners to the Voice. But they are all convinced 
that the Voice’s popularity increases with government fulminations against it. 
There are undoubtedly plenty of listeners and the news is spread by’ word of 
mouth to many more people. 

Rome.—Officials of the two Italian state broadcasting stations, one catering 
particularly for the north and the other for the south, claim a large audience for 3 
hours of programs a week supplied to them in recordings of the Voice of America. 
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The normal difficulty of picking up the Voice of America’s direct short-wave 
broadcasts in Italy has recently been greatly increased by intensified jamming, 
presumably Russian. 

Medium wave relays from Munich are cut off by the Alps from some regions 
of Italy and are heard with difficulty in others. 

The effectiveness of the American broadcasts to Italy is therefore largely 
limited to six programs a week, each lasting 15 or 30 minutes, which are recorded 
in New York and transmitted by the two main Italian stations. 

“The only way to get Italians to listen regularly to foreign stations is to make 
it a crime—as Mussolini did,” one official said. 

Maprip.—Spanish radio listeners to the Voice of America had considerably 
decreased in the last few years, but since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
many more people are listening to it again. 

One radio-listening expert said that he considered that at the present moment 
60 percent of those who have a short-wave radio set listen to the Voice of America, 
but are mainly interested in the war news. 

Politically, however, the Voice of America has lost interest with those listeners 
who enjoy an attack against the regime. 

Since every Spaniard is sectarian, those who expect foreign radios to tell 
them what is going on behind the curtain in their own country are disappointed 
with the lack of “inside news’’ concerning Spain on the part of the Voice of 
America. 


RADIO SETS IN RUSSIA 


Senator Green. That quote is from where? 

Mr. Barrett. That is from Budapest, Hungary, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Where is that from? 

Mr. Barrett. That is from the British news service, which con- 
ducted a survey on the listening to the Voice of America and the 
BBC broadcasts. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you have any information as to how 
many radio sets or television sets there are in Russia? The reason 
I ask that question is this: I was over in Russia some years ago. 
From what I saw, I doubt if half of the people there could read or 
write. They were not uplooking people like ourselves. What you 
have said confirms my belief more than ever, and I cannot imagine 
what possible good this service can do in Russia. 

Now, I can see where it might do some good in Europe. That is a 
different thing because the European people for the most part are 
highly intelligent people. But the Russians are more interested in 
something to eat than almost anything else, or were when I was there. 

Mr. Barrett. The estimates of the radio sets in Russia today are 
about 4,000,000 radio receiving sets of which 3,500,000 are capable 
of receiving the Voice of America. I think that is shown in the figures 
in front of you. 

Senator McCarran. How do you get that estimate, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Barrett. Those estimates have been brought together from a 
variety of sources. One of them has been a study made by the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard University, under the direction 
of Alexander Inkeles. 

Senator McCarran. How did they make the study? 

Mr. Barrer. As I understand it, they got the best intelligence 
material they could out of Russia. 

- Senator McCarran. How can Harvard University get any better 
intelligence out of Russia than the State Department? 

Mr. Barrett. They have access to ours, but I believe they have 
also gained access to the British and others for the purpose of making 
this particular study on the number of receiving sets. 
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Senator McCarran. Does not the Voice of America or some agency 
in the State Department attempt to make their own study and deter- 
mination? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. We also pulled figures together ourselves. 
We came up with a figure of 4,000,000 receiving sets based on a variety 
of official information from within Russia, intelligence reports from 
our own people. I might say that the British hive an estimate that 
is somewhat higher. Their estimate, made by the same general means, 
I believe, is nearly 5,000,000. We have the testimony of individuals 
like Admiral Stevens, who was in Russia until fairly recently and who 
testified before this committee earlier as to the number of antenna he 
spotted on individual homes as he drove through various parts of the 
Russian countryside and the deductions he made therefrom. He says 
that he thinks our estimate is low, judging from his own observations 
of antenna. 

Senator Green. Do you have his report here? 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to supply his report for the record. 
He testified before the full Senate committee about 2 months ago on 
the supplemental appropriation. Incidentally, he will be glad to 
come up and testify before this committee, I understand. 

(The information is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ApMmIRAL Lesuie C. Stevens, Jornt Cuiers or Starr, Mave 
BEOFRE THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, UNITED STaTEs SENATE, APRIL 
17, 1951 

(See pp. 421, 422 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE OPERATIONS 


Admiral Stevens. I am Rear Adm. Leslie C. Stevens, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Department of Defense. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the Defense Estab- 
lishment generally, support the scope and the scale and the size of the Voice of 
America’s request. We do it from several different points of view and for several 
reasons. There are green directives by the National Security Council which make 
the theater commanders under the Joint Chiefs of Staff directly responsible for 
psychological warfare operations, just such operations as the Voice of America 
is engaged in peacetime, in theaters of war during wartime. 

Now we have that responsibility on us, and we are very desirous of having 
adequate pools with which to carry it out. 

Senator Corpon. You mean in time of war when-you need it? 


OPERATION OF RADIO FACILITIES IN TIME OF WAR 


Admiral Stevens. In time of war, when the military takes over the control. 
And they take over not only the control of facilities of this sort but of all the other 
propaganda activities of the State Department, information services, and things 
of that sort. We have type plans, which are worked out, and are in the process 
of being detailed for other areas of the world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF MILITARY 


From the point of view of the cold war and peacetime, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have steadily and continuously urged a speeding up and an acceleration of the 
placement of facilities that will give us communications with foreign peoples, 
such as in the Voice of America program. There has never been any alteration 
or change in that respect, to my knowledge, in recent years. And, of course, 
there are reasons for that. I do not know whether they are so obvious or not. 

Senator Corpon. What is your view as to whether or not many Russians own 
receivers? 

Admiral Stevens. The estimates Mr. Kohler has given you are just about as 
good estimates as anybody can make. Nobody can go in and count them. We 
are awfully thin in the real data that we have. 
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My own personal opinion is that the figure is considerably higher than what 
Mr. Kohler gave you. However, I can’t substantiate that. 

Senator Corpon. Are they generally in the cities, or is there any appreciable 
ownership out in the rural areas? 

Admiral Stevens. I think it is out in the rural areas. I have driven in the 
countryside up to 70 or 80 kilometers from Moscow and counted the radio antennas 
that vou see on the farmhouses, and on the roofs of the huts; not the public places, 
not the local police station or Communist headquarters, or something of that sort, 
but the private houses where the individual peasant lives. And I was surprised 
at the large number that you see in the countryside, and the general character- 
istics of the antennas that are in evidence. And you could see the same thing 
pretty generally over Russia. 

In one way they are what they say they are. They are a nation of peasants 
and workmen, and they love to do things with their hands. They have a great 
literature of how-to-do-it kinds of things to do at home. It is very well done, 
incidentally, that literature, beautifully done. And due to a lack of the state- 
controlled industry everywhere being able to supply all their needs, they are 
encouraged to supply a lot of their needs themselves. And I think that there 
are much larger numbers of Russians comparatively with Americans that can 
make their own radio sets. Of course, they are dependent for tubes and highly 
technical items of that sort on other sources, but it is much’ easier to come by 
single items of that sort, some of which are sold in the stores. So I think that 
the potentialities of a listening audience are there, but they never can be devel- 
oped, even for those who have store-bought sets or sets that have been liberated 
from back in Germany somewhere. 

However, they came by them, they are not worth anything to us unless we 
can get our signals in. And I know of no other promising way of going about 
it, other than on the scope and scale that the Voice of America is proposing. 

Senator McCarran. Now, I would like to read from the House 
hearings, page 869 and page 870. Mr. Rooney is inquiring. 

Please insert in the record at this point a chart, similar to the one we had in the 
record last year, showing the estimated number of radio receivers throughout the 
world. 

Mr. Kon.er. Yes, sir. 

He is taking in the whole world. 

Mr. Barrertr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Turning now to page 870, Mr. Rooney 
stated: 

You got those figures where—the World Almanac? 

Mr. Kouuer. No, sir. They came from a great many sources. They are part 
of the work of our Program Evaluation Branch. They are made on the basis of 
international broadcast official figures, wherever those are published. Where 


those are not published, they are made on the basis of all the best estimates we 
can get from our own missions overseas and all other sources. 


Now, I am speaking of Russia proper, if you please. I would like 
to get into that and see if you have any evidence at all of the effects 


of the Voice of America in Russia proper. What have you that would 
convince you that we are doing something there? 


SOURCE OF STATISTICS ON RUSSIA 


Mr. Barrett. First, we have the testimony of American officials 
who have served in Russia and who have come out and have given 
their views, or who have set out their views while they were there. 

[ shall be glad to get some of those together and insert them for 
the record, if you like, sir. 

Secondly, we have the interviews with defectors, which are carried 
on systematically, when defectors come out. 

We have a center where all Iron Curtain defectors are interviewed. 
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I can supply some of those for the record. I can supply them for 
tomorrow morning’s hearing, if you like, sir. 

Thirdly, we have the attacks made upon the Voice increasingly of 
late, which most of those who come out insist are a reflection of the 
Voice being heard and that the Communists consider it necessary to 
answer the Voice. 

Senator GREEN. Excuse me, but does that mention the Voice of 
America in the contradictions? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir’ it does. 

Senator GREEN. Or is it just in theory? 

Mr. Barrett. No. It mentions the Voice of America a great many 
times. 

Chairman McKe iar. Let me interrupt ‘there a minute. 

How many short wave sets did you say there were? 

Mr. Barrett. I said, sir, there were 4,000,000 radio sets, 3,500,000 
of which were short wave and hence capable of hearing the Voice. 

You will see in the left-hand column a total of 4,000,000, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is right. 

Mr. Barrerr. These are all criticisms of the Voice and answers to 
the Voice by name, Senator Green. 

I have here a book full of some of them, if you would like to look 
them over. 

Senator McCarran. These are criticisms in answers put out by 
Russian stations, are they? 

Mr. Barrett. By Russian stations, and the Russian press, answer- 
ing things that the Voice of America has said. I can put it in here, 
and I can put some excerpts in, if you like, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I think I interrupted you. You may proceed. 

Do you mind if we go back to these graphs a little bit? 

Mr. Barrett. All right, sir. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA 


Senator McCarran. What about this one entitled ‘Frantic Red 
Counter Propaganda”? I think that is right on the subject you are 
on now. Will you explain that? 

Then you have there, ““‘VAO Attacked by Soviet Satellites.” Can 
you give us an explanation of what this graph means? 

Mr. Barnarp. What we have tried to show there is just a quick 
picture, and the documentary proof of it is in these books that we 
have handed out and in great masses of material that we receive. 

It is typical of what goes on in the Soviet press where the Voice of 
America is called the “filthy weapon of reactionary propaganda,” and 
on the radio where, I believe, Mr. Barrett said since the first of this 
year we have picked up some 85 attacks. 

Senator Green was asking do they identify the Voice of America. 
The answer is they say that the Voice of America is “the mouthpiece 
of the enemy of the Chinese people and all the peace-loving peoples.”’ 

Over here we show the way they have increased their activity since 
1948. It has more than doubled. 

Senator McCarran. What has doubled? 

Mr. Barnarp. The number of Communist broadcasts and the 
hours of Communist broadcasts. 

Chairman McKetuar. How do you get that information? 
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Mr. Barnarp. We get that from a number of sources, Senator. 
As you undoubtedly know, we monitor the Russian broadcasts as 
they take place and we have available to us every day what they are 
saying to their own people and to the rest of the world. 

‘We have a pretty good idea of the number of transmitters that they 
use for broadcasting, just as they undoubtedly have a pretty good idea 
of the number that we use. 

We also know the number of hours they are on a day and the lan- 
guages they broadcast in and what they are saying. We get that 
every morning. 

So while we can’t cover every single broadcast, this is'‘a reasonable 
figure and probably an underestimate of the w ay in which they have 
increased their activity. 

I don’t know whether you heard recently the reports from this 
country about their broadcasts coming in here at 8 o’clock at night, 
which are heard just as clearly in W ashingto n as you hear Station 
WTOP. They have strengthened their signals and we are sure they 
put more transmitters to work. 

We estimate they have devoted a thousand transmitters to do 
nothing but trying to keep us out, and I think obviously they would 
not put all of that effort and money and equipment in a country that 
is short of equipment to try to jam us if they did not feel that our 
broadcasts hurt. 

RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Chairman McKe.tuar. Do you know whether or not any of the 
material going into these broadcast instruments is coming from other 
countries like Great Britain and France and Belgium and Italy and 
other countries? 

Mr. Barnarp. I don’t know, sir. It is a fair assumption that some 
of it did, because a lot of this equipment of theirs must be very old. 
They have been building a broadcasting system over the last 30 years, 
just the way we have. 

Chairman McKetuar. There is certainly evidence of this shipment 
of machinery, from Great Britain and France especially, to whom we 
have given so much money. 

Mr. Barrerr. We have no recent evidence of that. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You have not looked into that. You do 
not know anything about it. 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Chairman McKeuuiar. It seems to me that it would be a very wise 
thing to look into it. 

Mr. Barrert. Ali right, sir; we would be glad to do that. It is 
being looked into by the Government as a whole, as you know, 

right now. 

Senator McCarran. Russia has been turning out equipment of its 
own for some time; has it not? 

Mr. Barrer. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Do you know anything about the class of that 
equipment? My understanding is that it is pretty up to date. 

Mr. Barrerr. They make some excellent radio sets. 

Senator McCarran. That is what I have heard. 

Mr. Barrett. In fact, all of our monitoring that we do in Russia 
is done on sets that we buy in Russia. We buy them in the stores 
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there because we think that gives us a fair test. Some of these sets 
are excellent. 

I believe they have been exporting some. I believe they have been 
exporting to Iran lately. 

Chairman McKetiar. Do you buy radio sets from Russia? How 
much money do you spend on them? 

Senator GREEN. Senator McCarran, you are mentioned in one of 
these. It states here: 

While the Voice of America loudly proclaimed the love of the Americans for 
the people of Asia, an American Congressman, McCarran, demanded that the 
atomic bomb be dropped on the Chinese people. But these shameless warmongers 


must realize that dropping an atomic bomb on China will not yield the same results 
as the one which was dropped on Japan. 


Mr. Barrerr. I might say, in connection with the jamming, that 
we had a study made by a group of scientists headed by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. They estimated that the Russians 
are today employing between 5,000 and 10,000 people just to jam the 
Voice of America and the BBC. That is how much they are going 
into that. 

As a result of the authority that the Congress gave us last fall, we, 
too, have stepped up our total broadcasting. The Voice of America 
has doubled in its daily broadcast hours, and by June 30 of this vear 
we will be on the air in 45 languages, sir, for a daily total of 56.7 
hours each day. 

Those are hours of broadcast programs, obviously using a number 
of transmitters. 

The languages are shown on that chart, and you will note that on 
that chart we are particularly utilizing the languages of so-called 
splinter groups, minority groups behind the iron curtain, because 
we find that they are particularly susceptible to appeals. 

Senator McCarran. I do not know whether or not this is the 
right place to ask this, but right at this point I would like to know 
from where you are sending out your broadcasts into Russia. From 
what points on the earth are you sending them out? Where are 
your transmitters? 

Do you want Bai off the record, or on the record? 

Mr. Barrerr. May we show it to you on the record and have the 
privilege to edit, sir, this part? 

Senator McCarran. All right. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Barnard, would you like to talk to that since 
you are right there? 

Senator McCarran. We would like to know the strength of each 
one of these stations, where they reach, and where they are aimed at, 
please. 

RADIO TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. Barnarp. At the present time, we have 38 transmitters, short 
wave, in this country; of which 10 are 100 to 200 kilowatts in strength, 
which is quite powerful, and the other 28 are anywhere from 10 to 
80 kilowatts. 

Senator McCarran. Where are they located? 

Mr. Barnarp. This group are located on the east coast ¥ the 
United States. They are located at Boston, down the New Jersey 
coast; generally around the northeast are: 
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Senator McCarran. That is the group of lesser strength. 

Mr. Barnarp. That is right. 

This is a group of transmitters that have been operating for quite 
a long time, which were taken over by the Government and employed 
during the last war, and we have used them ever since. 

We have had to rebuild some of them and modernize them. 

In the Middle West, we have eight very powerful transmitters. 
Those are operated by the Crosley Corp. out at Cincinnati, and are 
located in the general area of Cincinnati. 

On the west coast we have four more 100-kilowatt transmitters, 
and two 200 kilowatts, as well as four smaller ones which, of course, 
beam out over the Pacific. 

Broadcasts into Russia generally start here in the East and in the 
Middle West and are relayed from our stations abroad. We rent 
from the BBC in England time on five transmitters, which are, | 
think, 50 kilowatts. 

At Tangier we have our own installation, consisting of four 100- 
kilowatt transmitters and two 50-kilowatts. Those are generally 
beamed across toward the Russian area, and this is the signal that 
we know is picked up because our own people say that the Tangier 
signal comes into Moscow. 

‘In addition, at Munich, we have a very large installation and, of 
course, that goes across all the satellite countries into Russia. 

Senator McCarran. That is at Munich? 

Mr. Barnarp. At Munich. 

In the Pacific we have relay facilities at Manila and in Honolulu. 

It might be interesting to you to see what that picture will look like 
as it is presently planned, with the extra supplemental funds that were 
given to us this year, bee ‘ause we are going to do something that has 
never been done tsileas to increase our signal strength. 

In addition to those which you saw on the map, we are placing in 
this country two very high-power transmitters. They are 20 times 
as strong as any domestic broadcasting station. 

In Munich we are now making arrangements and will shortly start 
construction of another very high-power transmitter, which will give 
us much more power to override this Russian jamming. 

And at the same time, our men are now in Greece to make a relay 
base arrangement. 

In addition, in the Philippines and Okinawa, we will also have two 
of these extremely high-powered medium-wave transmitters. We now 
have one of those on test in Texas. It is the first that has ever been 
built, as far as we know, in the world, and the tests which have been 
going on for a month are beyond our expectations. 

Senator McCarran. Are those all beamed at Russia, or what sta- 
tions are beamed at Russia—Russia proper? 


CONCENTRATION OF RADIO BROADCASTS AT RUSSIA 


Mr. Barnarp. I did not make that very clear, sir. I am sorry. 

All of these stations in this area, both the short-wave and medium- 
wave, are beamed across eastern Europe into Russia. 

This station here [indicating] will swing up through this area to 
cover the southern part of Russia. These stations here [indicating] are 
going to cover a large part of China. 

80513—51—pt. 2 
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But the stations located in Tangier, Munich, and in this area that 
we have at the present time, do get into Russia. 

Mr. Hutren. Mr. Barnard, wouldn’t you like to add that at certain 
times in the morning and evening all transmitters are beamed at 
Russia along with the transmitters of the other countries in the free 
world so that we can override the jamming in a concerted effort; so 
that all of them at one time or another, twice a day, are beamed there? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, that is one thing worked out with the British 
and others, to turn all our transmitters on Russia at one time so that 
we each are broadcasting to Russia for a half-hour in the evening and a 
half-hour in the morning. That is one thing that has helped overcome 
the jamming. 

However, there are not enough facilities so that we can use anything 
like all the transmitters throughout the day beamed toward Russia. 
There are other areas to be covered. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by not enough facilities? 

Mr. Barrert. I mean by that, sir, if you are going to broadcast to 
the satellite countries, to China and so forth, each of those require some 
facilities devoted to that language. Therefore, we can by no means 
use all of these facilities on Russia, except for ‘that particular period 
each day. 

Senator Green. Is there a way of checking how many of them get 
through? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; there is. 

Before you came in, sir, I think I mentioned that something in the 
neighborhood of 5 percent were getting through to Moscow, a year 
and a half ago. 

Today the last reports show somewhere between 20 and 30 percent 
getting through to Moscow and 60 to 70 percent of the total broad- 
casts getting through to the rural areas and smaller towns. 

Senator GreEN. Would they also be received on the average 
receiver? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. But when you estimate there are so many radio 
sets in Moscow, we will say, how many of these sets would receive 
this same message? 

Mr. Barrer. Of the 4 million sets, 3,500,000 are equipped with 
short wave. That is because they depend on short wave a great deal 
in their own internal communications. 

Accordingly, those 3,500,000 in the estimates are capable of receiving 
some or all of the Voice broadcasts. 

In the new plan we are proposing very strong medium wave stations 
which can also penetrate the iron curtain and can be heard on the 
ordinary receiving sets without short wave 

Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, I think we will suspend here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LISTER HILL, A SENATOR FROM THE STATE 
OF ALABAMA 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, if you are going to suspend, may | 
say a word? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. I regret that I was not here for all of the hearing. 
I was in a conference committee between the two Houses on the Labor 
and Federal Security bill. 
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I would like to have been here when my friend from Alabama 
opened his presentation. I am referring to Mr. Barrett. He was 
born and raised and educated down in Birmingham, Ala. He was a 
son of a gentleman that I think Senator McKellar has known very 
well, Edward Barrett, of Birmingham, who was not only one of the 
outstanding citizens, but, as you recall, Senator, was owner and 
publisher of the Birmingham Herald. 

If I may add this, his mother was one of the most beautiful and 
charming and distinguished women we ever had in Alabama. 

Senator McCarran. When he first opened up we knew that and 
said, ‘You all’’. 

Senator Hitu. He is an old friend and I am glad you discovered 
the mettle of the man very early, gentlemen. 

Chairman McKettar. I[ have one regret about it, and that is that 
he has not been able to show us where we have gained a particle by the 
expenditure of these enormous millions of dollars, $115 million. 

A few dozen people have told him that it is doing good, but I do not 
know how much they know about it, and it is purely problematical. 
It is purely visionary as to whether it is doing one particle of good. 

We have certainly not seen any of it. 

Could anybody change your religion by broadcasting to you, my 
friend? 

Senator Hiiu. Let me ask this question: Is it not extremely difficult 
if not almost impossible, so far as Russia is concerned, to get this 
definite, concrete information, other than such as you bring in, where 
we have these letters? 

Chairman McKe .tar. For that reason, we do not know what we 
are doing. We are just appropriating millions of dollars. 


RUMORS OF REVOLT IN THE UKRAINE 


Senator Kitcors. I have a question at that point. 

Is it not a fact that there has been a lot of trouble in the last 12 
months in the Ukraine, practically almost open revolt against the 
Kremlin? 

Mr. Barrett. There have been reports of it. 

Senator Kitcore. I have had reports, and I was just wondering 
whether or not you have had any. 

Mr. Barrett. In some part of the press. 

Senator Kircore. How about the situation in Georgia? 

Mr. Barrett. Georgia, I think, has the same situation. We do 
get reports of increasing unrest. 

Senator Kircorr. How about the satellite countries behind the 
iron curtain? 

Mr. Barrerr. There is just no doubt in those countries, I think, 
Senator Kilgore, from all the reports I have seen, that the spirit of 
rumbling and resistance has increased. I believe one of the indica- 
tions we get is that the Korean War has helped in that respect. 

They have suddenly awakened to two things as a result of the 
Korean War: One, what terrible liars the Soviets are, because they 
have been spending millions to try to convince the world that we 
started the Korean War, and the information that has gotten through 
to them has pretty well convinced them that. the Soviets started it, 
or that a Soviet satellite started it. 
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The second important thing is that it has made them think three 
or four times before they get involved in doing a job as a stooge for 
the Soviet Union. 

Chairman McKe tar. That is a hope and not a fact. 

Senator Kricore. I know it is. 

But could I ask you one other question: 

I have been told by two people who have been behind the iron 
curtain in two different satellite countries that we have to make the 
Voice of America effective with the adults because the children were 
being so regimented that there was no chance, if the present young 
generation once took over, of ever doing any conversion work, and 
that the parents in countries like Bulgaria, Czechoslov akia, Rumania, 
were afraid for their own children to hear them receive Voice of 
America programs over their radios because they were afraid the 
children would inform on them, and if something was not done while 
the present, shall we say, mature people of the country were still 
there, that the future was hopeless. 

Have you had any reports of that kind in the State Department? 

Mr. Barrerr. A great many, and it reflects the fact, Senator, that 
the Russians, without any doubt, put their primary emphasis on 
converting the youngsters. They seem to write off everybody over 
40 years old. 

Chairman McKetuar. They are trying to educate them. 

From the reports I have received, they are trying to educate them 
and after they get them educated, they are going to try to get them to 
convert their fathers and mothers. But that will be many years hence. 

Mr. Barrett. There are some hopeful signs in that, though. For 
example, our people who have made studies in East Germany— 
and I talked to a lot of them over in Berlin last winter—say that the 
primary Communist effort is on the youngsters from the ages of 
13 to 21 and that they have done a pretty thorough converting job 
on them. 

But from the signs they get, when these kids get up above 24 or 
25, they begin again, at least in the case of the Germans, to have 
some balance. 

Senator Hitt. You mean to do some thinking for themselves. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. This morning, Senator, that what we had showed 
the emphasis was being put on the young folks. 

Chairman McKetuiar. That is a very different thing and a very 
different people. 

I am certain that if you or Mr. Barrett or the Senator from West 
Virginia or the Senator from Nevada or Senator Green had been in 
Russia, I know you would feel the same w ay about it. 

The way I feel about it is that this program is not doing one particle 
of good, is not having one particle of effect on the people. 

[ think over half of the people of Russia are ignorant. They 
cannot read or write. The idea of spending $150 million for that 
purpose, it seems to me, is the greatest—what shall I call it—vagary 
in. the world. ‘ 

Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, we will suspend hearings until 
tomorrow at 2 o’clock, because at 10 o’clock tomorrow there is a full 
committee meeting. 

Certain information and explanations which have been requested 
of various witnesses during the hearings have been supplied by the 
State Department, and will be placed in the record at this point. 
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Analysis of office space rentals overseas showing savings resulting from governmental 
building acquisition—Salaries and expenses, Department of State 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs -- -- . - 


Bureau of European A ffairs__- 
Bureau of German Affairs 


Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs _- -- 


Total 


Savings, 1952 | 


over 1951 


Asian, and African Affairs____| 





Increased 
cost due to | 
expansion in | Net increase, 
personnel | 1952 over 
} and fluctuat- | 1951 
ing rental 
rates 


$595 
50, 077 
19, 860 
12, 051 


82, 583 


United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency staff 


Name 


In the United States: 
J. Franklin Ray, Jr-_.-- 


H. R. H. Parminter- --.-| 
Paul White 


Robert A. Kinney --- 
Helen Wilson 
Josephine Blades 
Peggy Parks.......-- 


Ebba Orning 
Arline Barnett_. 
Barbara Theis 


Flora Stetson. -- 


Dollina MacKinnon.._-| 
Hope King 


Myrtle Oakley 
Rosanne Schonberger- --| 
Patricia Passmore 


In Korea, Tokyo, and Ge- | 
neva; ! | 
ES asad wed a btmaee oe | 
Rucker 


Lloyd — 
Prince Viwat 
Hyssong. - 
Erhard 
Scanlin. _- 
Cartland 
Nonini- . . 
Scott... 


Tooby 
Long... ee 
Du Pasquier 


Blumer. __.- 
Gottshark 
ON ews 
Bassil 

White 


Goodwin 


Nationality 


United States 


United King- 
dom. 
United States 


.do 
...do. 
.do 


United King- 


dom. 


| Norwegian 
United States _| 
| United King- 


dom. 


| United States_| 


Canadian . -- 


Australian - - _. 


| United States 


do 


.| United King: | 


dom. 


| United States | 
| United King- | 


dom. 
Australian 
Thai 


.do 
.do 
..do 
..do 


dom, 
.do 


| United States. 
| Swiss ‘i 
| United King- | 


dom. 
—— 
Belgian 


| Canadian --- 


.do 


"| United King- | 
dom. | 


(See p. 1415) 


Stenographer-typist - 


Title 


Acting chief, United States 
office. 

Special assistant 

Acting chief, Washington | 
office. 

Consultant ; : 

Voluntary agencies officer 

Administrative officer 

Finance officer 


| Administrative assistant 


Secretary 
Stenographer-typist- 


Secretary 


.do 


> 


Secretary 
Clerk 
Secretary 


Agent general 
Deputy agent general 


Principal officer. 
| Director 
| United States _| 
| | Technical consultant_. 


Principal officer 


...do 
.do 


hr” 


United King- | 


..do 


Senior officer --.-- 
Consultant 

Oe a» é 
Senior officer -- 


| Consultant....-- 


.do 


| Associate officer 


Senior general service 
File clerk 


Secretary 


' Information received by cable; did not include first names or initials. 


Immediate past assignment 


ECA. 
United Nations, 
Do. 


ECA, 
[RO. 
Do. 
Do. 
United Nations. 
Do. 
Do. 
International Society Wel- 
fare of Cripples. 


..| IRO. 
| International 


Monetary 
Fund. 

IRO. 

Gimbel Bros. 

United Nations. 


IRO 
Do. 


Do. 
Thai Government. 
IRO. 
U.S. Government. 
ECA. 

Do. 

Do. 
United Nations. 


Do. 
ECA/FAO. 
FAO. 

IRO. 


ILO. 
Do. 
IRO. 
United Nations. 
Do. 


IRO. 
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Lerrer Citing Staturory AUTHORITY FOR EstaBLISHMENT IN THE UN or 
Orrice or High CoMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES 


(See p. 1417) 
Juuy 3, 1951. 


The Honorable Kennetu McKe var, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 


My Dear Senator McKe ar: At the recent hearings on the Department of 
State appropriation bill for fiscal year 1952 you requested that I write you a 
letter citing the statutory authority for the establishment of the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees in the United Nations. 

This Office was established by the General Assembly of the United Nations 
as a subordinate organization to that body. The General Assembly authority 
to do so is based upon article 22 of the Charter of the United Nations, a multi- 
lateral treaty to which the United States and some fifty-odd States are parties, 
which article reads as follows: 

“ARTICLE 22 

“The General Assembly may establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its functions.” 

The Office was established by Resolution 319 (IV) of the General Assembly, 
dated December 3, 1949, and the statute of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees was approved by Resolution 428 (V), dated 
December 14, 1950. 

If there are any further questions that you have with regard to this matter, 
I will be glad to supply the answers for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WivuraM O. Hatt, 
Director, Office of International Administration and Conferences. 


UNESCO Expanprep TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
(See p. 1445) 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has been allocated 14 percent of the first $17 million to be paid into 
the UN special account for technical assistance, or $2,380,000. As of June 15, 
the agency estimated that its total allocation for the first financial period would be 
expended by December 31, 1951. This expenditure encompasses a total of 49 
projects in 24 countries which will utilize the services of some 160 experts, and will 
provide 214 fellowships for technical study and training. Most of the projects 
consist of supplying experts in science and education to staff educational training 
centers and model technical training schools or to advise and assist the recipient 
government in enlarging and improving educational and technical training 
facilities. 
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Limitations in foreign credit agreements 


Country | Conditions and date of agreement aay oe of 


Australia | $20,000,000 of this amount paid in United States dollars. | $27,000, 
| Balance available for FBO and USEF.! Limit of $2,000,000 
on buildings program. June 7, 1946. 
Available for United States expenses and FBO. Paid in | 1, 250, 
pounds; part of which now available in Treasurer’s account. 
$20,500,000 lend-lease. July 30, 1948. 
Austria... Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 12, 250, 
annual limitation. Rather large amounts of ECA 5 percent 
counterpart funds have been made available here, therefore 
drawings against above credit are being made for USEF 
only. All surplus property. May 2, 1946. 
Belgium Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Limi- | 
tations: F BO, $5,450,000; USE F. $3,000,000; claims, $5,000,000; 
other, United States expenses, $9,550,000. All surplus 
property. Maximum payment by Government of Belgium | 
in any single calendar year of $2,000,000 including any pay- 
ments against principal and interest. Sept. 24, 1946. | 
Bolivia Available United States expenses and FBO. All paid. Part 900 
| _ in United States dollars. All lend-lease. Oct. 10, 1947 
Brazil $4,340,000 payable in local currency, balance in United States 8, 000 
dollars. Available United States expenses and FBO, No 
annual limitation. All surplus property. July 5? 1946. 
Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Annual 
limitation: Drawings not to exceed 75 percent of unpaid 
balance. All surplus property. A large amount of surplus 
property was sold in this area for local currency as cash sales 
over the credit established. Feb. 28, 1947. 
| Over $6,000,000 paid in United States dollars. Available , 990 
United States expenses and FBO. Settlement made and 
local currency held in the account of the Treasurer of United 
States. Alllend-lease, Mar. 2, 1943. 
Colombia Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual lim- 000 
itation. Part of this paid in United States dollars. All sur- 
plus property. Nov. 4, 1946. 
Costa Rica War Assets settlement with TACA Airways. Available 
United States exnenses and FBO. 
Czechoslovakia-__- Available United States expenses and FBO. Drawings not to 50, 000 
exceed $2,000,000 in any single calendar year. All surplus 
property. May 28, 1946. 
Denmark..........- Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. De- , 000 
liveries under this agreement slightly over $1,000,000—avail- 
able balance reserved for USEF. All surplus property. 
Considerable local currency has been made available here 
from ECA 5 percent counterpart funds. Feb. 21, 1947. 
GN. catwttnds ds .-| Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. 000 
annual limitations. All surplus property. June 27, 1947. 
Egypt.......- . vin Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 
annual limitation. All funds held in the Treasurer's account. 
Allsurplus property. July 15, 1946. 
PER cindadcswecuse Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. All of 500, 000 
this credit has been obligated by FBO. Jan. 14, 1946. 
Available United States exnenses and FBO outstanding. No 200, 000 
annual limitation. Lend-lease credit. 
PUM. so csevencl $275,000,000 payable in United States dollars. $15,000,000 000, 000 
available for FBO property. $10,000,000 in local currency 
for purchase of property or for USEF. This is a surplus 
property credit. May 28, 1946. 
Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. This is 
a surplus property credit. Drawings against the two agree- 
ments are limited to $10,000,000 in any single calendar year. 
Dec. 6, 1947. 
Payable in United States dollars, All Lend Lease. Avail- 
ability of local currency in France has been materially in- 
creased by acceptance of interest payments in local currency 
and by payments of ECA 5 percent counterpart funds. 
May 28, 1946, 
Greece...._. Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Limita- } 000 
tion of $5,000,000 in any single calendar year. All surplus 
property. Availability increased by EC A 5 percent counter- 
part fund payments. May 16, 1946. 
Honduras. - - ...--......| Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 000 
limitation. Allsurplus property. Aug. 25, 1947. 
Hungary Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Limita- 30, 000 
tion $2,000,000 annually throvgh 1951 and $3,000,000 after 
| 1951. Allsurplus property. Apr. 24, 1946. 
NON So San wn Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 300, 000 
limitation. May 28, 1948. 
Outstanding account receivable additional and surplus prop- 000 
| erty sold for cash (local currency). Some ECA counterpart 
| funtls made available here. 





! FBO wherever used means Foreign Buildings Operations, USEF wherever used means United States 
Educational Fund (Fulbright program). 
? Paid in full. 
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Limitations in foreign credit agreements—Continued 


Country Conditions and date of agreement (os of 





BS oa het Sales of surnlus proverty in India handled by Government of 
India and revorts thereon made to United States. Out- 
: standing amount due about $11,090,000. Large volume of 
cash sales (Indian rupees) were made and proceeds deposited 
in the Treasurer’s account. When Indian indenendence 
. established and Pakistan Government formed, a slit of 
; currency was made—82)4 rercent to India and 1744 percent 
to Pakistan, which established surplus pronerty runees in 
account of Treasrry for Pakistan. No annual limitations. 
‘ All surnivs pronerty. Treasury has additional large hold- 
: ings of local currency not included above. May 16, 1946. 

WG is it occu ae Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Limi- $16, 000, 000 
: tation: $3,000,000 in any single calendar year. A large vol- 
ume of cash sales in Iranian rivals made in this country 
which increased availability. All surplus property. July 


29, 1948. 

ete oe ee | All agreements paid up and local currency held Treasurer’s |__.........__. 
account. No limitations or restrictions. All surplus 
property. 

WIGS cs. 5s.cnieczateee Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Annual 160, 000, 000 


limitation: Administrative and USEF of $5,000,000. FBO 
has over-all limitation of $10,000,000. All surplus property. 
Limited ECA 5-percent counterpart funds made available. 
Sent. 9, 1946. q 
Piieneite.. 5. sti ae Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Over- 100, 000, 000 ; 
| all limitation FBO $1,300,000 and USEF $7,000,000 both 
subject change by negotiations. All surplus property. 
July 11, 1946. 
POOR. ows oon cc eeee Amount that may be credited subject to the control of the 
Supreme Commander. Available for United States expenses 
FBO, and USEF. Annual limitation: $3,000,000. All 
| surplus property. Mar. 3, 1946. 
satel ia aeeee Se Dao Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 
annual limitations. Sept. 3, 1946. 25, 000, 000 i 
RRO. «x pancetcnsine | Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 5, 000, 000 ci 
annual limitations. All surplus property. Feb 1, 1946. E 
EU Soo. cca ees Current negotiations, when concluded, would make $5,250,000 12, 000, 000 PB 
available in local currency through 1956. Lend-lease credit. E 

Netherlands. ............-- Available United States expenses, FBO,and USEF. Annual 30, 000, 000 
limitation: $5,000.000 USEF and $8,700,000 FBO, subject to A 
change by negotiations. All surplus property. May 14, i 
1946. 
Now Zeslend... <3. conse Available for FBO $1,200,000, balance or any part thereof for 4, 750, 000 
USEF. Any part of balance not programed for USEF 
within 3 years available for FBO programing. Any balance 
not programed at end of 3 years payable United States 
dollars. All surplus property. July 10, 1946. 
ReWNG . 5.x su cuithesee Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 10, 000, 000 

annual limitations. All surplus pronerty. August 2, 1946. s 
Payable Norwegian kronar. Available for United States 5, 900, 000 ‘, 

exnenses, FBO, and USEF. Lend-lease. February 24, 

1948, 
SN og ote A ea Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No | 1, 413, 387 
annual limitations. All surplus vroenerty. August 8, 1947. 
Paiiogines... .. 225 Available FBO and USEF. $8,000,000 FBO and $2,000,000 
USEF. The War Asscts credit agreement for over $1,000,000 
has not been made available to date. September 11, 1946. 
Pols scent teceeras el Available United States eypenses and FBO. Annual limita- 
tion of $2,000,000. April 22, 1946. 
Ji ceaiowee Total credit purchased by FBO and not available for any 


other purpose. 
| 
| 
| 





&, 000, 000 


ee LL ee Ese 


50, 900, 000 


etl ccmaia baits plc Available United States expenses and FBO. No annual 
limitation. June 29, 1949. 

DB acti chenchaeeecie ae | Local currency obtained from sale of German external assets— 
| allocated by Inter-Allied Reparations Agercy. Our files 
indicate the “Spanish accord”’ may limit use of these funds to 
buildings. Have not been able to verify. 


™ 

3 
&. 
S 





ee ita | Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. Annual 
| limitation $1,000,000. May 16, 1944. 
IN cli aee etter pease oe Available United States exnenses, FBO, and USEF. Annual 
| limitation to 4 outstanding balance. February 97, 1946. 
Tnion of South Africa._... | Available United States expenses, FBO, and USEF. No 
annual limitation. April 1, 1917. 


10, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 x 
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Country 


United Kingdom 


Yugoslavia...... init eee 


Limitations in foreign credit agreements—Continued 


Conditions and date of agreement 


$10,000,000 payable in United States dollars. Balance of 
$50,000,000 available exclusively for FBO and USEF. Pay- 
able prior December 31, 1951. December 6, 1945. 

Excerpt from the Mutual Aid Settlement Agreement with 
United Kingdom dated December 6, 1945, p. 48, item 6: 
“The Government of the United Kingdom agrees that, 

when requested by the Government of the United States from 

time to time prior to December 31, 1951, it will transfer, in 


transfer, to be credited against the dollar payments due to the 
Government of the United States as principal under this 
settlement. 
these pounds sterling exclusively to acquire land or to acquire 
or construct buildings in the United Kingdom and the colonial 
dependencies for the use of the Government of the United 
States, and for carrying out educational programs in accord- 
ance with agreements to be concluded between the two 
governments.”’ 
Credit of 45,000,000 Yugoslav dinars. 
States expenses and FBO. Present 
annual limitation. July 19, 1948. 


Available for United 
value $900,000. No 





| cash, pounds sterling to an aggregate dollar value not in excess | 
of $50,000,000, at the exchange rate prevailing at the times of | 


The Government of the United States will use | 


1683 


Amount of 
credit 


$60, 000, 000 
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LOYALTY CHECK OF STATE DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 


(See p. 1637) 


Every American appointed had a full field investigation which was conducted 
by the FBI. With regard to the local employees, the Department’s security 
officers abroad make the investigations and obtain information reflecting on the 
sources of information, including personal interview with applicant, family back- 
ground and friends, other United States Government agencies, supervisors, 
coworkers, police records, references, neighbors, tradespeople, etc. 

NET ADDITIONS 


TO USIE STAFF 


Overseas 


| lp ae SS 


Total 


“| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Domestic Americans Locals 


January 
February 


FOREIGN 


218 
201 | 
| 


SERVICE 


SECURITY OFFICERS 


(See p. 1638) 


REGION I, PARIS 


Ford, John W. 
Prengel, Alex T. 
. Green, Paul H. 
. Helm, Herschel H. 
5. Trout, Maurice FE. 
). DeGrace, William B. 
Ackerman, David K. 
. Brown, Keirn C. 
9. Bezjian, Joseph J. 
10. Snider, Fred C. 


Regional security officers in residence at 
individual posts: 

11. MeManus, Neil C., Paris 

12. Schute, Norman V., Rome 

13. Johnston, Charles M., London 
14. Supple, William J., London 
15. Deakyne, Harry H., Vienna 
16. Rothlein, Gerard J., Vienna 


REGION III, MANILA—continued 


Bergfield, Philip B. 
O’Connell, Douglas B. 
Beschle, Richard G. 


4, 
5. 
6. 
Regional security officers in residence 
at individual posts: 
7. Mayfield, Charles T., Manila 
8. Heavey, Robert W., Seoul 
9. Pedigo, Walter 8.. Tokyo 


REGION IV. 


1. Gates, Walter B. 
2. Dibrell, James A. 
3. Ecker, Robert C. 


Regional security officers in residence 
at individual posts: 
4. Caldwell, Max R., Buenos Aires 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


REGION V. MEXICO CITY 


REGION II. CAIRO 


. Herfurt, Jack A. 

. Mulligan, John P. 

. Getsinger, Norman W. 
. Hill, Harry C. 

. Oleyar, Michael 


. Regis, Peter 
Barrett, John L. 
Dodge, John D. 

. Matson, John E. 

5. Staton, John M. 


Regional security officers in residence at 
individual posts: 
6. Betts, John M., Athens 
7. Evans, Asa L., Athens 


REGION VI. FRANKFURT (HICOG) 


Minor, Jack B. 
Jones, Richard E, 
Rieger, John F., 

. Newland, Paul 

5. Gaiduk, Ronald 

». Hoyt, David D. 
Willard, Jack L. 
Wrubel, Jerome 8. 


A. 
2. 


REGION III. MANILA 


1. Beman, Spencer 8. 
2. Parriott, William W. 
3. Dobrenchuk, Stephen A. 


NotTe.—All of the security officers are American citizens. 
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CONTRACTORS OPERATING DOMESTIC RADIO-BROADCASTING FACILITIES 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTING DIVISION 


(See p. 1641) 


NationaL Broapcastina Co., Inc., Care or RCA Frequency Bureau, 60 
Broap Srreet, New York, N. Y. 


DIRECTORS 
Arthur E. Braun Charles B. Jolliffe 
John T. Cahill Joseph H. McConnell 
Charles R. Denny Edward F. McGrady 
Gano Dunn Mrs. Douglas Horton 
Frank M. Folsom David Sarnoff 
George L. Harrison Niles Trammell 
Harry C. Ingles 
OFFICERS . 

Niles Trammell, chairman of the board John F. Royal, vice president 3 
Joseph H. McConnell, president Frank M. Russell, vice president E 
Charles R. Denny, executive vice presi- Lewis MacConnach, secretary : 

dent Robert W. Sarnoff, vice president a 
Harry C. Kopf, vice president John K. Herbert, vice president . 


Sylvester L. Weaver, Jr., vice president George H. Frey, vice president 
John H. MacDonald, vice president, Frederic W. Wile, Jr., vice president 


treasurer, and assistant secretary Joseph V. Hefferman, vice president 
William F. Brooks, vice president John K. West, vice president 
Victor T. Norton, vice president James M. Gaines, vice president 
Gustav B. Margrof, vice president Charles C. Barry, vice president ¥ 
Sidney H. Eiges, vice president Edward D. Madden, vice president b 
O. B. Hanson, vice president Carleton D. Smith, vice president i 
William 8. Hedges, vice president Felix Schleenvorgt, assistant secretary P 


qo 


CrosLey Broapcastinc Corp., Crostey SAUARE, NINTH AND ELM STREETS, 
CINCINNATI 2, OnTO 


James D. Shouse, chairman of board I. B. Babcock, director a 
and director Powel Crosley, Jr., director B 

R. E. Dunville, director and president R. C. Cosgrove, director 

R. J. Rockwell, vice president Victor Emanuel, director 
Harry M. Smith, vice president Dwight W. Martin, vice president and i 
R. 8. Pruitt, director and secretary assistant secretary a 
W. Mogenson, director William P. Robinson, vice president ES 
4 


Woritp Wine Broapcastine Corp., 1 East Firry-sEVENTH STREET, E 
New York, N. Y. % 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Walter S. Lemmon, president and di- Martin E. Nagle, assistant secretary and 


rector assistant treasurer 
Francis 8. Appleby, vice president and John B. Coman, director 
director 


Josephyne M. Wynne, secretary and 
treasurer 








iS 

















Gwilyn A. Price, president 

L. E. Osborne, vice president 

A. C. Monteith, vice president 

J. H. Jewell, vice president 

J. K. Hodnette, vice president 

J. M. MeKibbin, vice president 

J. H. Ashbaugh, vice president 
Mark W. Cresap, Jr., vice president 
Walter Evans, vice president 
Tomlinson Fort, vice president 

J. K. B. Hare, vice president 

J. A. Hutcheson, vice president 

W. O. Lippman, vice president 

E. W. Loomis, vice president 

Leslie E. Lynde, vice president 

L. W. McLeod, vice president 
William E. Miller, vice president 

D. W. R. Morgan, vice president 

R. A. Neal, vice president 


Wesley I. Dumm, director-president 

Philip G. Lasky, vice president, director, 
and general manager 

Franklin M. Dumm, treasurer and secre- 

tary 


William S,. Paley, chairman of the board 

Frank Stanton, president 

Joseph H. Ream, executive vice presi- 
dent 

Adrian Murphy, vice president and 
general executive 

Lawrence W. Lowman, vice president 
and general executive 

Howard 8. Meighan, vice president and 
and general executive 

Daniel T. O’Shea, vice president and 
general executive 

Herbert V. Akerberg, vice president 

H. Leslie Atlass, vice president 

Frank B. Falknor, vice president 

Earl H. Gammons, vice president 

William C. Gittinger, vice president 

Peter C. Goldmark, vice president 

Arthur Hull Hayes, vice president 

Louis Hausman, vice president 
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Andrew H. Phelps, vice president 

T. I. Phillips, vice president 

E. W. Ritter, vice president 

Ralph C. Stuart, vice president 

Tom Turner, vice president 

Fred T. Whiting, vice president 

C. E. Headlee, controller 

G. G. Main, treasurer and assistant 
secretary ; 

C. W. Pomeroy, secretary and assistant 
treasurer 

James Clarke, assistant controller 

V. F. Covert, assistant controller 

Edward George, Jr., assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary 

H. P. MacDonald, assistant treasurer 
and assistant secretary 

Albert Olsen, assistant secretary 






P. F. Dumm, director 
Robert B, Gaylord, director 






William B. Lodge, vice president 
Hubbell Robinson, Jr., vice president 
James M. Seward, vice president 
John Kelly Smith, vice president 

J. L. Van Volkenberg, vice president 
Julius F. Brauner, secretary 

Samuel R. Dean, treasurer 

William J. Flynn, assistant treasurer 
Kenneth L. Yourd, assistant secretary 
Arthur 8. Padgett, general auditor 
Edward L. Saxe, controller 

Prescott S. Bush, director 

Ralph F. Colin, director 

J. A. W. Inglehart, director 

Isaac D. Levy, director 

Leon Levy, director 

Edward R. Murrow, director 
Samuel Paley, director 

Dorsey Richardson, director 

Edward Wallerstein, director 















